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RIPPLES 


By 

THE  sky  was  cloudless,  but  there 
was  a  queer  tinge  of  burnished  cop¬ 
per  in  the  all-pervading  sunshine. 
The  sea  was  coldly  blue.  Nature  looked 
disturbed  and  fitful.  Long  sullen  un¬ 
dulations  swept  noiselessly  past  the 
slightly  rolling  ship.  Once,  after  a 
steady  climb  up  a  rolling  hill  of  water, 
the  "Lascar”  quickly  pecked  at  the 
succeeding  valley,  and  the  propeller 
gave  a  couple  of  angry  flaps  on  the 
surface,  whilst  a  tremor  ran  through 
the  stout  iron  rails  on  which  a  rather 
middle-aged  lady  rested. 

Lady  Compton  adjusted  her  gold- 
rimmed  eye  glasses  with  an  air  of  dig¬ 
nified  aggressiveness  and  proceeded  to 
bore  holes  through  the  commander  of 
the  "Lascar”,  as  he  hove  along  beside 
her. 

With  the  look  of  one  about  to  be 
stretched  on  the  rack,  Captain  Ross 
bowed  somewhat  stiffly  in  greeting. 
Rather  annoyed  by  the  assumption  that 
the  captain  was  trying  successfully  to 
ignore  the  wife  of  the  ex-Chief  Justice 
of  Shanghai,  Lady  Compton  inquired 
abruptly,  "Is  it  true,  Captain,  that  we 
are  running  into  a  typhoon?” 

"Yes,  it  is,”  said  Captain  Ross,  equal¬ 
ly  curt,  and  silently  thanking  the  fates 
that  her  ladyship  was  going  home  for 
the  last  time. 

"How  horrible!”  she  gasped.  This 
return  to  femininity  soothed  the  sailor’s 
ruffled  temper. 

But  unable  to  resist  the  temptation, 
he  smiled.  "I  am  afraid  you  are  not  a 
good  sailor,  Lady  Compton.” 

"Captain!  I  should  just  love  to  see 
a  real  storm.” 

The  politic  skipper  for  once  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  answer  and  hurriedly 
excused  himself.  'Well  he  knew  she 
rarely  appeared  on  deck,  except  the 
first  and  last  days  of  the  voyage;  and 
the  few  times  she  did  venture  on  the 
promenade,  she  was  most  malicious. 

Her  ladyship  turned  back  to  the  sea. 
Ha,  there  it  was,  black,  ominous,  gigan¬ 
tic,  rolling  up  over  the  horizon  like 
some  monstrous  giant  tearing  over  hill 
and  valley  in  seven  league  boots. 
Around  it  the  sky  deepened  into  pur¬ 
ple,  fringed  with  a  wide  belt  of  brick 
red.  She  had  never  seen  such  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  gale.  Lady  Compton  shiv¬ 
ered  and  aroused  herself  with  a  startled 
laugh. 

The  lively  fanfare  of  the  dinner 
trumpet  failed  to  fill  the  dining  quar¬ 
ters.  Lady  Compton  justified  her  boast 


The  Grace  of  God 

By  Erma  Hiatt 


that  she  was  an  excellent  sailor.  She 
seemed  to  be  in  a  good  humor  and 
smiled  as  sweet  a  smile  as  her  icy  coun¬ 
tenance  would  allow  at  the  skipper 
when  he  caught  her  eye  across  the 
many  gaps  in  the  tables. 

"You  are  a  credit  to  the  company,” 
he  said. 

There  was  no  time  for  her  answer. 
With  a  wild  swoop  all  the  plates, 
glasses,  and  cutlery  on  the  tables 
crashed  to  the  floor.  There  were  one 
or  two  minor  accidents.  A  steward 
pitched  headlong  on  top  of  his  loaded 
tray.  Others  clutched  chair  backs  and 
pillars.  One  man  involuntarily  seized 
the  hair  of  a  lady  who  devoted  an  hour 
before  each  meal  to  her  coiffure.  The 
"Lascar”  with  a  frenzied  bound  tried  to 
turn  a  somersault. 

Captain  Ross  sprang  up  the  stairs 
with  surprising  agility  for  a  man  of 
fifty,  and  close  behind  him  Lady  Comp¬ 
ton  sailed  with  skirts  billowing. 

Ross  was  taken  unawares,  and  before 
he  was  properly  collected,  she  passed 
him  into  the  outside  fury.  It  was  like 
quitting  Paradise  on  the  edge  of  an 
inferno.  The  Captain  fought  his  way 
to  her  side  just  in  time  for  the  two  of 
them  to  be  licked  from  the  deck  by  the 
greedy  tongue  of  a  huge  wave.  Each 
succeeding  surge  tossed  them  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  ship.  Two 
small  corks  were  clinging  together  in 
a  demon  of  a  sea  which  was  bellowing 
for  a  sacrifice. 

The  time  passed  in  tedious  misery; 
then  another  wave,  riding  triumphantly 
through  its  fellows,  caught  the  two  in 
its  tremendous  grasp,  carried  them  on¬ 
ward,  and  smashed  them  down  on  the 
rocks. 

How  long  Ross  remained  prostrate 
he  could  only  guess.  Slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  he  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture.  Not  for  the  moment  did  he  think 
of  his  companion,  and  until  he  saw  her 
lying,  face  downward,  did  the  memory 
of  much  that  had  happened  surge  into 
his  brain  with  horrifying  suddenness. 

The  stern  lines  in  the  man’s  face  re¬ 
laxed  and  something  blurred  his  vision. 
For  the  moment  his  emotions  were  easi¬ 
ly  aroused.  He  sank  to  one  knee  and 
pillowed  Lady  Compton’s  head  and 
shoulders  on  the  other.  With  a  gesture 
of  despair  he  drew  the  sleeve  of  his 
tattered  coat  across  his  eyes  to  clear 
them  from  the  gathering  mist. 

Bending  to  examine  her  face  again, 
he  was  startled  to  find  her  eyes  wide 


open  and  surveying  him  with  shadowy 
alarm.  She  was  quite  conscious,  absurd¬ 
ly  so  in  a  sense.  With  an  odd  quirk 
she  whispered,  "I  told  you  I  was  a 
good  sailor.” 

But  the  commander  of  the  "Lascar” 
was  thanking  the  one  Supreme  Being 
who  watches  over  all  with  tender  eyes. 
Only  by  the  Grace  of  God  had  these 
two,  a  sarcastic  bit  of  dignity  and  a 
curt,  wary  captain,  been  saved  from 
a  watery  grave. 


Music 


Immortal  Music,  goddess  and  divine, 

I  bow  in  humble  worship  at  your  feet; 

To  be  admitted  to  your  noble  line, 

This  is  my  earnest  wish,  O,  goddess 
sweet! 

A  courtly  minuet  with  stately  grace, 

Sad  elegy  of  somber  minor  strains, 

Or  if  a  lighter  mood  I  would  embrace, 

A  dreamy  waltz  of  sweetly  toned 
refrains. 

To  give  to  others  buds  of  priceless 
pleasure 

In  quivering  melody  of  gorgeous 
cadence 

By  bringing  forth  the  treasures  of  each 
measure, — 

I  ask  to  give  to  others  in  reverence. 

Give  to  me  that  understanding  rare, 

And  delicate  inspiration,  is  my  prayer. 

Nancy  Cannon — 12 A. 


The  March  Wind 


How  cold  the  March  wind  blows, 

It  numbs  our  fingers  and  freezes  our 
toes; 

And  makes  us  long  for  summer  days, 
When  we  may  bask  in  the  sun’s  sweet 
rays. 

It  howls  and  whistles  around  the  door, 
And  even  comes  in  through  cracks  in 
the  floor. 

And  even  he  who  loves  to  rove, 

Is  quite  content  to  sit  by  his  stove. 

And  when  it  brings  the  chill  March 
snow 

To  halt  all  things  so  eager  to  grow, 

I  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  go, 

And  never  return  to  bother  us  so. 

Mary  Frances  Andrews — 12 A 
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Cathedrals 


R  HEIMS  and  Canterbury,  two  of 
the  most  famous  cathedrals  in 
the  world,  are  very  much  alike. 
The  features  of  their  architecture,  their 
historical  backgrounds,  the  disasters 
that  each  has  suffered,  all  are  parallel 
to  a  great  extent. 

The  first  and  most  dominating  char¬ 
acteristic  which  they  share  in  common 
is  the  style  of  architecture,  for  each  is 
of  the  Gothic  type,  adorned  with  the 
usual  sharp,  spindly  spires  and  statues 
of  stone  which  are  scattered  over  the 
entire  structures.  Rheims  is  noted  for 
the  great  circular  window  in  the  front 
of  the  building,  known  to  the  world  as 
the  Rose  Window.  Another  equally 
famous  feature  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
550  statutes  that  adorn  the  portals. 
Canterbury  is  also  noted  for  its  archi¬ 
tectural  wonders,  which  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  Rheims. 

At  one  time  or  another  during  their 


reign  over  the  architectural  world, 
these  buildings  were  destroyed.  Can¬ 
terbury  Cathedral,  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  in  the  year  1067, 
was  razed  by  fire;  but  the  cathedral 
was  restored  to  its  former  beauty  and 
splendor,  the  work  having  been  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  year  1130.  Rheims  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1481. 
This  damage  was  not  repaired  at  any 
one  time.  It  also  suffered  extensively 
from  German  shells  in  the  recent 
World  War;  at  present,  however,  the 
work  of  restoration  is  slowly  going 
forward. 

Rheims  and  Canterbury  are  similarly 
situated.  Canterbury  is  located  in  the 
quaint  English  town  of  the  same  name, 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Stour. 
Rheims  Cathedral,  in  a  location  much 
like  that  of  its  rival  across  the  channel, 
is  found  in  a  quaint  and  interesting 
French  town,  which,  like  Canterbury, 


bears  the  same  name  as  its  cathedral. 

These  two  massive  architectural  mas¬ 
terpieces  have  an  unusually  interesting 
historical  background  which  has  given 
to  the  cold,  silent,  but  ever-glowing, 
stone,  a  tale  well  worth  hearing.  Both 
of  the  cathedrals  have  seen  the  passing 
of  kings,  queens,  and  other  persons  of 
state  who  have  made  names  for  them¬ 
selves.  Crowns  and  scepters  have  been 
bestowed  within  the  richly  decorated 
walls  of  these  most  famous  buildings. 
Both  hold  within  their  walls  and  rocky 
bosoms  the  cold,  stiff  forms  of  those 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
their  country.  Both  have  had  blood 
spilled  upon  their  thresholds.  And  so 
we  have  within  the  strong  yet  beauti¬ 
ful  walls  of  both  religious  edifices  the 
representation  of  architecture,  history, 
wanton  destruction,  and  royalty,— all 
of  which  have  had  their  place  on  the 
grand  avenue  of  time. 

Raymond  Bixby — 12B 
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Member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  The  Unemployed 

By  Virginia  Blakley 


FROM  the  window  labeled  "Employ¬ 
ment”  a  sullen,  dejected  line,  about 
four  hundred  to  four  hundred 
twenty-five  jobseekers  long,  twisted  like 
some  huge  snake  miraculously  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  jungles  of  prehistoric 
times.  Slowly  but  unwaveringly  it 
writhed  forward.  Mason’s  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  was  hiring.  Newspapers 
of  the  evening  before  had  blatantly 
spread  it  all  over  the  page:  "Local 
Company  Will  Employ  Fifty  New  Men; 
Mason’s  Firm  Demonstrates  Encour¬ 
aging  Sign  of  Recovery  in  Business 
Conditions.” 

Number  fifty-one  in  the  line  looked 
like  most  of  the  men;  he  might  have 
been  chosen  as  typical  of  the  jobseek¬ 
ers,  for  he  was  a  little  past  middle-age, 
shabbily  dressed,  and  his  expressionless 
face  was  etched  with  sober,  tight  lines. 

The  sober,  tight  lines  grew  tighter 
as  he  moved  up  one.  He  spoke  to  the 
man  in  front  of  him.  "Haven’t  got  a 
cigarette  you  could  give  me,  have  you, 
buddy?  How  about  a  light,  too?”  He 
received  the  cigarette  in  big,  dark 
spotted  hands  and  puffed  at  it  a  min¬ 
ute.  Again  he  spoke  to  the  man  in 
front  of  him. 

"You  don’t  s’pose  we  got  any  chance, 
do  you?  I  guess  I  might  as  well  of 
stayed  at  home  like  I  been  doin’  the 
last  three  years.  No  work  for  three 
years.  Oh,  yeah,  I  had  two-three  weeks 
with  the  CWA,”  he  admitted.  "But 
that  ain’t  work.  Nope,  that  ain’t  and 
this  ain’t  gonna  be  either — for  me 
anyhow.  Just  look  at  the  rest  of  ’em — ” 
Men  like  him  they  were — middle-aged, 
clad  in  worn,  ill-fitting  clothes,  morose 
and  melancholy,  loyal  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Unemployed,  mov¬ 
ing  forward,  inch  by  inch;  approaching, 
one  by  one,  to  the  window;  turning 
away,  one  by  one,  from  the  window. 
Yes,  look  at  them!  Look! 

"Just  look  at  ’em — lined  up  almost 
a  whole  block  and  a  half  behind  and 
all  them  in  front  of  us,  besides.  A  lot 
already  come  and  been  turned  away. 
Like  I’m  gonna  be.”  He  laughed  loud¬ 
ly  and  turned  abruptly  to  hide  the  emo¬ 
tion  in  his  face. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  could  not,  nor 
did  he  try,  to  control  the  anger  that 
seized  him.  Like  lava  from  a  volcano 
burst  forth  the  invectives  and  abuses 
with  which  he  described  and  re¬ 
proached  the  unjust  system  which  so 
unfairly  distributes  wealth;  which  pam¬ 
pers  the  rich  and  either  ignores  or 


sends  the  poor  away  to  starve. 

Finally  the  man  shoved  his  big  hands 
deep  into  the  least  worn  part  of  his 
clothing — his  pockets.  (He  never  had 
any  money  or  tobacco  to  carry  around 
in  them,  and  their  comparative  newness 
was  easily  understood.)  His  anger  gone 
as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  he  turned 
with  no  further  word,  making  no  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  to  hide  a  slight  sigh 
of  resignation. 

Almost  immediately  he  mechanically 
moved  forward  a  foot  or  so.  So  often 
now  had  he  repeated  that  same  action 
at  almost  identical  intervals  that  it  had 
become  almost  a  habit,  and  he  now  did 
it  quite  without  effort  and  without  con¬ 
sciously  noting  that  he  did  it,  oblivious 
of  either  the  moving  forward  of  the 
man  in  front  of  him  or  behind;  not 
needing  their  action  to  determine  when 
to  move  forward  himself. 

He  inched  up  closer  to  the  man  in 
front  of  him,  pulling  out  a  large,  rag¬ 
ged  bandana  handkerchief  and  mop¬ 
ping  the  sweat  from  his  red  face,  as  he 
complained:  "Wish  they’d  speed  it  up 
a  little.  It’s  sure  no  picnic  standin’  out 
here  in  this  hot  sun.” 

Mechanically  he  scraped  his  feet  up. 
Number  thirty-eight.  "It’s  nobody’s 
fault  but  my  own,  though.  Why  I  come, 
I  sure  don’t  know.  No  chance  of  git- 
tin’  anything.  God,  I  need  the  work, 
though.  And  maybe — maybe  if  they 
know  how  I  need  it  and  how  bad  it  is 
with  me — maybe  they  could  give  me 
something.  Something?  A  n  yt  h  i  n  g! 
Jeez’,  just  think,  a  job!” 

But  he  dismissed  the  unlikely 
thought.  "Oh,  shut  up,  you  crazy  fool, 
the  heat’s  goin’  to  your  head.”  Resent¬ 
ment,  as  at  something  sweet  deliberately 
snatched  from  fingers  almost  grasping 
it,  caused  him  to  become  ever  more 
morose.  For  a  long  time  he  remained 
silent  until  at  last  he  spoke  to  bum  an¬ 
other  cigarette.  The  big,  dark  freckled 
hands  reached  out  eagerly  for  the  lux¬ 
ury  which  was  rarely  accorded  him, 
unless,  as  today,  he  succeeded  in  bum¬ 
ming  one.  The  cigarette  apparently 
wrought  some  magic  change  in  him, 
for  he  soon  began  anew  his  verbal 
worrying  to  his  fellow  jobseeker  about 
his  chances  of  obtaining  a  job. 

"There  was  a  fellow  use’  to  work  at 
the  same  place  I  did  six  year  ago  I 
pulled  out  of  the  river  yesterday.  The 
cops  don’t  know  whether  he  fell  in  or 
jumped  in.  But  I  know.  When  you’re 
starvin’  for  a  job  and  a  decent  place 


to  live  and  something  decent  to  eat, 
and  sick  and  tired  of  everything, — well, 
you  don’t  care  much.” 

He  smiled  grimly  and  moved  up  to 
the  twenty-fifth  place.  The  man  in 
front  of  him  sighed  a  little  to  show  his 
sympathy  and  agreement  and  then  ad¬ 
monished  him  to  "Cheer  up,  pal.  It 
could  be  worse,  I  guess.” 

"Worse?  How?  Sure,  I  s’pose  it 
might  be  worse,”  he  sneered.  "I  might 
not  even  be  here  and  having  this  swell 
chance  for  a  swell  job.  Still,”  he  went 
on  suddenly,  the  ironic  smile  leaving 
his  face  and  a  half-hopeful  seriousness 
replacing  it,  "maybe  I  do  have  some 
kind  of  chance.  There’s  fifty  jobs  and 
somebody’s  got  to  git  ’em.  Besides, 
you  know  it  was  here  I  was  laid  off 
from  four  years  ago.  They  kept  my 
name  like  they  did  everybody  else’s  and 
said  they’d  let  me  know.  They  never 
did,  though.  But  maybe  if  I  told  ’em 
that  I  was  with  the  company  before,  it 
might  help.  Maybe  they’d  consider  it 
anyhow.  God,  wouldn’t  that  be  some¬ 
thing!  Huh,  me  with  a  job  after  three 
years.” 

Now  that  they  were  getting  closer,  he 
could  see  better  what  was  going  on  at 
the  window.  He  craned  his  neck  and 
moved  over  to  the  left  to  watch,  just 
retaining  his  place  in  line.  With  his 
eyes  he  followed  the  first  man  in  line 
as  he  stepped  up  to  the  window.  A  man 
like  him,  he  was,  but  yet  strangely  dif¬ 
ferent.  He  was  shabby,  middle-aged; 
but  instead  of  wearing  an  air  of  deep, 
heavy  dejection,  even  from  a  distance 
he  seemed  marvelously  in  good  spirits. 
His  shoulders  were  broad  and  thrown 
back  as  he  leaned  forward  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  employment  agent.  For  a 
moment  only,  though,  were  his  shoul¬ 
ders  broad  and  thrown  back.  Back 
again  his  shoulders  slumped  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  they  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  after  long  months  of  unemploy- 
men  and  privation  as  with  a  curt  nod  of 
dismissal,  the  agent  turned  away  to  the 
next  man  in  line,  who  stepped  forward 
jubilantly,  his  shoulders  also  thrust  well 
back.  His  hopeful  joy  too  was  but  mo¬ 
mentary,  for  after  a  few  brief  words 
with  the  agent  he  turned  dully  away. 
And  so  it  went.  Each  time  the  man  first 
in  line  moved  up  lightly,  cheerfully; 
each  time  he  turned  away,  heavily, 
drearily.  Farther  back  in  the  line  an¬ 
other  man  moved  up  a  foot  or  so.  Num¬ 
ber  eleven,  he  became.  He  watched  a 
man  approach  the  window  blithely;  he 
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watched  another  man  leave  the  window, 
distinctly  not  blithely. 

But  this  time  not  even  the  sight  of 
another  man  turned  away,  shoulders 
slumped  back  to  normalcy,  face  an 
emotionless,  expressionless  mask,  could 
disperse  the  man’s  hopes  which  were 
rapidly  soaring  now  that  the  number 
of  men  who  preceded  him  in  line  had 
slowly  decreased  to  a  scant  dozen. 
Somehow  at  each  turning  aside,  of  an¬ 
other  jobseeker  his  own  hopes  were 
thrust  upward  another  notch.  And 
there  being  such  a  comparative  few  re¬ 
maining  in  line  before  him,  he  no 
longer  felt  himself  quite  so  utterly  just 
a  mere  one  among  an  endless  many. 
The  fact,  too,  that  he  could  now  see 
what  was  going  on,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  and  could  hear  the  sound  of  the 
voice  at  the  window  still  further  in¬ 
creased  his  optimism.  He  spoke  al¬ 
most  happily  to  his  companion,  the  man 
in  front  of  him,  who  too  had  become 
noticeably  brighter,  and  certainly  with 
much  hope;  indeed,  with  almost  more 
hope  than  the  occasion  warranted. 

"I  think  maybe  I  will  have  some 
chance  of  a  job,  after  all,”  he  said. 
"I’ve  worked  for  Mason’s  before.  They 
know  me,  know  I’m  honest  and  a  good 
man.  And  when  I  was  laid  off,  I  went 
with  the  rest  of  ’em  and  filed  an  appli¬ 
cation.  They’ll  remember.  They’ll 
know  I  always  worked  hard  and  faith¬ 
ful.  I  bet  maybe — out  of  all  those 
fifty  — maybe  they  can  give  me  a  job. 
I  was  always  honest;  they  never  had  no 
complaint  about  me.  And  that  means 
a  lot.  They’ll  be  fair.  They’ll  give 
me  work — something — if  I  tell  ’em. 
Sure.,  They’ll  have  to.  And  if  they 
know  I  work  hard  and  got  an  appli¬ 
cation,  they’ll  have  to.  And  they  will. 
They’ll  see  I  need  it.  They’ll  give  me 
a  job.  Out  of  fifty — they’ll  have  to.” 

In  the  meantime  the  line  had  ap¬ 
proached  so  near  the  window  that  he 
was  able  to  understand  the  sharp,  bored 
voice  of  the  agent  as  he  questioned  the 
applicants.  The  letters,  too,  of  the 
sign,  "Employment,”  were  now  but  a 
few  feet  from  him;  and  the  heavy 
black  letters,  which  at  a  distance  had 
appeared  so  stern  and  formidable, 
were  now  almost  mild  and  even  wel¬ 
coming. 

"Employment,”  a  beautiful  sound  in 
the  ears  of  a  man  unemployed  three 
years;  now  within  a  few  minutes  of  a 
possible  job.  Possible?  To  the  man 
five  men  away  from  the  magic  window, 
intoxicated  by  the  thought  of  a  job, 
money,  food  other  than  beans,  watery 
soup,  and  hard  bread,  tobacco,  after 
his  three  year  term  of  unemployment, 


the  possibility  of  his  receiving  a  job 
was  not  now  uncertain;  was  not  even 
just  probable;  but  it  was  inevitable. 

Strangely,  or  perhaps  not  so  strange¬ 
ly,  stage  fright  began  to  seize  the  man. 
Suppose  his  legs  should  not  move  for¬ 
ward  for  him  when  his  turn  came  ?  Or 
suppose  even  worse  that  he  should 
not  know  how  to  answer  the  man’s 
question?  Or  should  forget  to  tell 
him  about  his  honesty,  application, 
previous  satisfactory  service  at  Mas¬ 
on’s?  Frantically  listening  to  the 
questions  the  employment  agent  asked 
of  the  jobseeker  three  ahead  of  him, 
he  began  to  formulate  and  memorize 
suitable  answers  to  the  questions.  His 
turn  was  drawing  nearer.  Even  now 
the  man  whose  cigarettes  he  had 
smoked  moved  up;  moved  up  to  the 
window;  to  the  mild  welcoming  "Em¬ 
ployment;”  moved  up  with  springy 
step  to  the  bored  man  behind  the 
window. 

Abruptly  he  shut  his  mind  to  every¬ 
thing.  He  was  afraid — not  afraid  be¬ 
cause  he  feared  he  might  not  get  a 
job;  such  pessimistic  thoughts  had  long 
ago  left  him;  he  was  blissfully  certain 
that  a  job  awaited  only  his  coming  for¬ 
ward — but  nevertheless  he  was  afraid. 
He  was  afraid  to  listen  to  the  agent’s 
questioning;  afraid  to  think;  to  gaze  at 
the  welcoming  sign;  unafraid  only  to 
memorize  and  repeat  softly  to  himself 
the  answers  he  planned  to  use. 

Something  intruded.  He  strove  to 
exclude  it.  He  could  not.  He  saw  the 
man  in  front  of  him  turn,  turn  away 
from  the  window,  shoulders  slumped  to 
their  normal  position,  his  face  a  mask 
of  dull  indifference.  To  the  man  be¬ 
hind  the  one  turning  away,  this  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  the  pin  to  prick  the  large 
bubble  of  his  hope.  But  only  for  an 
instant  did  it  threaten.  Like  an  ocean 
buoy  his  hope  refused  to  sink  and  in¬ 
stead  again  floated  easily  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  his  mind. 

With  never  a  thought  but  of  the  job 
for  him,  him  unemployed  three  years, 
he  squared  his  shoulders  and  thrust 
out  chest  and  chin.  (Grotesque,  he 
looked,  so  utterly  not  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  his  appearance  were  his 
squared  shoulders  and  out-thrust  chest 
and  chin.)  He  stepped  up  briskly — 
rather  awkward,  his  briskness  was:  His 
feet  weren’t  used  to  stepping  so  lightly; 
unemployment  had  taught  his  feet  to 
drag  along  heavily,  not  step  briskly. 
With  an  awkward  briskness,  therefore, 
he  stepped  up,  whistling  a  tune  just 
under  his  breath.  Even  the  curt  voice 
of  the  employment  man  dispelled  none 
of  his  gaiety. 


"What  experience?” 

"Mostly  factory — I’ve  always  worked 
in  factories.” 

"Where?” 

"Here—” 

"What  type  of  work?” 

"At  the  assembling  line.” 

The  agent  looked  the  man  over 
casually;  asked  him  another  question 
concerning  references.  Then  dismissed 
him.  "Sorry.  No  opening  for  you 
right  now.  Perhaps  later.” 

He  had  not  lost  his  status  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  good  standing  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Unemployed. 


Fools  Envy  Fools 


I  was  a  man 

Who  lived  in  gloom  and  discontent. 

I  toiled  to  live. 

In  dull  routine  my  time  was  spent. 

I  envied  birds, 

Their  food  was  plentiful  and  free; 
They  rest  content; 

Their  lives  a  song  in  cloud  and  tree. 

While  I  am  chained  to  earth, 

They  soared  into  the  sky; 

With  flashing  wing  they  rise 
Into  the  clouds,  and,  gliding,  pass 
me  by. 

I  was  the  bird 

That  sailed  into  the  azure  sky, 

While  down  below 
A  man,  with  lagging  step,  went  by. 

I  scratch  and  peck 

In  gutters  for  my  measly  grain; 

My  wings,  the  only  roof 
My  babies  have,  for  shelter  from  the 
rain. 

Men  live  in  houses. 

My  nest  is  made  of  grass  and  string; 

I  have  no  shelter 

From  the  storm,  yet  I  must  sing. 

Thus  do  the  foolish 
Whine,  and  crave  the  lot 
Of  fancied  ease, 

Not  knowing  what  they’ve  got. 

Gordon  Graef — 11  A. 


Noise 


Violins,  bassoons,  and  trumpets  loud! 
Clarinets,  harps,  and  drums! 

From  birth  until  our  timely  shroud 
Of  noise  and  bustle  our  life  hums. 

Marie  Wurtenberger — 12 A. 
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The  Scarlet  Spot 

By  Helen  Blume 


JOHN!  John!  Look!  I  told  you  it 
would  happen,”  cried  Mrs.  Bum- 
stead,  and  she  rushed  into  the  room 
as  fast  as  her  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  would  let  her. 

"John!  do  you  hear  me?”  wailed 
Mrs.  Bumstead.  "It’s  happened  just  as 
I  told  you  it  would.” 

"What  has  happened,  my  dear,” 
mused  John  Bumstead  as  he  finished 
filling  in  the  letter  of  a  long  word  in 
a  cross-word  puzzle. 

"Will  you  please  put  down  that  puz¬ 
zle  and  listen  to  me?  They’ve  done  it, 
they’ve  done  it.  Just  like  I  said  they 
would,”  she  sobbed. 

"Done  what?” 

"Kidnapped  Bunny,”  she  sobbed,  lay¬ 
ing  her  blonde  head  in  the  seat  of  the 
davenport. 

"Bunny?”  shouted  John.  "For  God’s 
sake,  Beulah,  if  it  isn’t  so  say  so  and 
don’t  kid  about  a  thing  like  this.” 

"I’m  not  kidding,  but  I  wish  I  were. 
Look!”  she  said  and  she  thrust  a  piece 
of  linen  paper  into  his  hand. 

"What’s  this?” 

"A  ransom  note,  read  it,”  she  replied. 
John  read:  "Do  you  want  your  son 
back  alive;  if  so,  put  $50,000  in  cash 
under  the  hedge  near  the  alley  at  2 
o’clock  tonight.” 

"Yes,  and  it  is  signed  by  a  scarlet 
ink  spot.  A  spot  made  by  dipping  the 
cork  of  an  ink  bottle  into  the  ink  and 
then  putting  it  on  the  paper.” 

"Oh!”  laughed  John,  "this  is  only 
a  joke.  Somebody  is  trying  to  scare 
us.  Just  forget  about  it.” 

"John  Bumstead,  if  you  think  you’re 
being  funny,  don’t  act  like  that;  you’re 
only  making  a  fool  out  of  yourself,” 
snapped  Mrs.  Bumstead.  "Will  you  put 
that  paper  down  and  listen  to  me.  Here 
is  your  only  son  kidnapped,  by  a  bunch 
of  cut  throats,  who  are  probably  killing 
him  this  very  minute  and  there  you  sit 
and  work  cross-word  puzzles.  Why 
don’t  you  do  something,”  she  wailed. 
"Call  the  police.  Call  your  father  and 
ask  him  for  the  money  or  something.” 

"Oh!  bosh,  Beulah,  be  your  age,  you 
know  yourself  it’s  only  a  joke.” 

"John,  you  are  the  biggest  block 
head  that  ever  walked  when  you  get 
something  into  that  thick  skull  of  yours. 
I  wish  I  —  Darling  where  have  you 
been?”  said  Mrs.  Bumstead  as  she 
glanced  at  her  six-year-old  daughter. 

"Playing,”  she  replied  and  in  the 
same  breath  said,  "aren’t  you  scared?” 


"About  poor  Bunny,  you  mean,” 
skeptically  quizzed  Beulah. 

"Hah  ah!” 

"How  did  you  know,”  demanded  her 
mother.  "Come  here  and  let  me  see 
your  hands.” 

Reluctantly  Betty  marched  up  to  her 
mother  and  showed  her  hands. 

"Scarlet  ink,”  she  gasped  as  she 
gazed  thoughtfully,  and  picking  up  the 
ransom  note  she  asked,  "Did  you  write 
this?” 

"Yes,”  replied  Betty  reluctantly, 
"and  you  better  hurry  and  let  Bunny 
out  of  the  garage  because  it  is  dark 
and  he  is  crying.” 

"Why  did  you  do  it?”  demanded 
Beulah. 

"Well,  I  wanted  a  pony  and  you  and 
daddy  said  if  I  earned  my  own  money 
I  could  buy  one.” 

"Yes,  but  Daddy  meant  you  must 
work  for  it,”  painfully  explained  Mrs. 
Bumstead,  using  all  her  knowledge  of 
psychology. 

"You  can’t  win,”  declared  Mr.  Bum¬ 
stead  from  under  a  heap  of  papers. 
"And  Beulah  before  you  go  and  rescue 
Bunny  from  the  band  of  cut  throats 
could  you  tell  me  what  four  letter  word 
means  hard-shelled  fruits?” 

"Nuts!”  snapped  his  irate  wife. 


Stars 


When  I  gaze  at  the  heaven’s  many  stars 

On  some  clear  night,  all  crisp  with 
frozen  dew 

And  there,  afar,  I  see  a  famed  Mars 

Or  Jupiter  or  Venus  shine  anew. 

Then  I  compare  those  numerous  shin- 
ing  lights 

To  us,  the  human  beings  of  every  day. 

When  clouds  are  gone,  they  shine, 
display  their  sights 

Twinkling,  flickering,  sparkling,  on  the 
way. 

So  we,  when  pain  and  trouble  go  afar, 

Do  laugh  all  day  and  jest  and  play  and 
wink. 

Then  sorrow  comes — just  as  the  chang¬ 
ing  star — 

We  duck  behind  a  cloud  to  think  and 
think. 

Lives  of  stars  and  people  are  the  same. 

One  part  we’re  gay,  the  other’s  spent 
in  pain. 

Dorothy  Bayer — 12 A. 


A  Prince  of  Storytellers 


In  his  tales  we  find  the  discordant 
clashing  of  sword  on  sword,  the  smell 
of  brine  and  the  feel  of  a  rolling  ship 
beneath  our  feet  as  our  fleet  brig  pur¬ 
sues  a  heavy  Spanish  galleon,  the  mis¬ 
erable  squalor  of  a  medieval  dungeon 
ringing  with  the  shrieks  of  a  poor 
wretch  being  terribily  tortured,  the 
voice  of  a  French  patriot  swinging  a 
mob  into  action  and  thus  making  his¬ 
tory. 

We  are  present  at  many  famous  bat¬ 
tles  that  have  changed  the  history  of 
most  of  the  civilized  world.  We  see 
episodes  in  the  lives  of  various  great 
historical  characters.  We  are  taken 
through  the  great  revolutions  of  mod¬ 
ern  times. 

All  this  is  caused  by  the  remarkable 
literary  genius  of  Rafael  Sabatini, 
whose  skill  at  weaving  interesting  plots 
which  are  at  the  same  time  feasible  and 
holding  to  historical  facts  has  earned 
for  him  the  approval  of  prominent 
critics  and  has  made  him  known  as  the 
Second  Alexandre  Dumas. 

A  close  observer  will  probably  no¬ 
tice  in  Sabatini’s  novels  and  Dumas’ 
volumes  a  similarity  both  in  charac¬ 
terization  and  locale.  However,  the 
style  in  which  the  stories  are  written 
is  Sabatini’s  own  and  different  from 
his  contemporaries. 

Over  a  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
Mr.  Sabatini  has  written  a  total  of 
thirty-one  novels.  Most  of  these  have 
been  first  published  in  serial  form  by 
first-rate  fiction  periodicals  and  sev¬ 
eral  have  been  made  into  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  Probably  his  best  known  book 
is  "Scaramouche,”  a  story  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1789  and  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  his  historical  ro¬ 
mances. 

Richard  Thieme — 11B. 


March 


Rain  and  snow,  sunshine  and  cold 
Such  is  the  month  of  March. 

He  lifts  hearts  with  thoughts  of  many 
springs, 

Then  dashes  them  when  the  cold  he 
brings. 

His  icy  winds  hush  the  bird  that  sings. 
Such  is  the  month  of  March! 

We  humans  have  such  times  of  turmoil 

When  it  is  hard  for  ourselves  to  be 
loyal 

To  all  we  have  given  such  earnest  toil. 

Rain  and  snow,  sunshine  and  cold, 
Such  is  the  month  of  March. 

Rosemary  Stanger — 12 A. 
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Advice  To  The  Lorn 

By  Faye  Shiffer 


THE  very  way  she  walked  as  she 
strolled  through  Central  Park 
showed  that  her  mission  in  this 
world  was  to  help  others.  It  had  been 
a  busy  day,  and  as  the  lazy  New  York 
sun  sank  behind  the  purple-hued  build¬ 
ings,  the  woman  decided  to  rest  awhile 
on  one  of  the  numerous  benches  to 
gaze  at  the  splendors  of  a  now  more 
peaceful  city.  The  bench  which  she 
chose,  although  it  made  no  difference 
to  her,  was  occupied  by  another 
tired  human  being, — a  man  of 
thirty  odd  years.  The  woman 
sank  to  the  bench  and  gazed 
with  raptured  awe  at  the  golden 
ball  of  fire. 

"Gorgeous,”  she  whispered. 
Should  a  stranger  have  passed 
at  that  moment,  he  would  have 
vowed  that  the  woman  had  nev¬ 
er  seen  such  a  si  ght. 

The  man,  also  occupying  the 
bench,  turned  to  gaze  at  the 
woman  and  in  doing  so  awoke 
her  from  the  spell  by  which  she 
had  been  entranced.  "Is  it  not 
gorgeous?”  she  repeated. 

"Gorgeous?  Perhaps.  But  if 
you  were  I,  you  could  see  no 
beauty,”  he  answered  and  turned 
away  as  if  to  forget. 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  the  wom¬ 
an,  and  several  minutes  passed 
during  which  time  she  studied 
the  man — studied  him  to  see  a 
reason,  if  any,  for  this  attitude 
toward  life. 

"Perhaps  I  am  being  bold,” 
she  began,  "but  it  might  help 
you  to  tell  me  your  troubles. 

Yes,  I  am  a  perfect  stranger; 
but  I  have  aided  many  in  my  time, 
and  maybe  I  can  help  you.” 

It  was  the  man’s  turn  to  be  surprised. 
"Oh,  my  story  wouldn’t  interest  you. 
I’m  just  another  one  of  those  birds 
that  got  fooled  by  riches.  You  would 
not  understand.” 

"Fooled  by  riches.  M-m-m,  yes,  I 
think  I  do  understand,  and  since  you 
won’t  tell  me  your  story,  I  think  I  shall 
tell  you  mine;  for,  if  I’m  not  mistaken, 
it  will  cheer  you  up  a  bit.  Listen!” 
The  man,  hardly  able  to  refuse,  shrug¬ 
ged  his  shoulders  with  indifference. 

"We,  including  myself,  three  girl  and 
one  boy  cousin,  and  a  distant  relative 
whose  name  I  do  not  know,  were  gath¬ 
ered  around  a  huge  four-poster  bed  in 
which  lay  my  great-aunt  at  the  point 


of  death.  The  huge  room  was  bright¬ 
ened  only  by  a  faint  light  coming 
through  the  heavenly  hung  windows 
and  by  one  solitary  candle  on  the 
mantel-piece  which  burned  steadily, 
suddenly  flared  up,  and  then  died 
down.  At  the  identical  moment  the  life 
in  the  bed  flared  up  and  died  away, 
leaving  us  all  speechless — no,  I  regret 
to  say,  because  of  the  death  of  a  rela¬ 
tive,  but  more  for  the  sake  of  the  will 


which  we  all  knew  would  be  read  in  the 
near  future. 

"The  will  was  read,  my  dear  young 
man,  to  twelve  eagerly  listening  ears, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  us  all  an  equal 
amount  of  money  was  willed  to  each 
one.  Ah!  The  beauty  of  luck,  I 
thought,  for  the  week  before  I  had 
lost  my  position  as  secretary  to  a  well- 
known  business  man,  and  this  money 
would  keep  me  for  life.  No  more  wor¬ 
ries, — fun  all  the  time, — do  what  I 
pleased, — but  my  thoughts  were  inter¬ 
rupted.  It  seems  that  the  lawyer  had 
not  finished  reading  the  will. 

"  'Silence!  Mrs.  Montague  had  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  will.’  (Just  like  the  wom¬ 
an.  Always  trying  to  be  different,  I 
thought.)  'I  have  a  surprise  for  you, 


my  dear  relatives,’  read  the  lawyer. 
'If  you  manage  to  live  a  year  without 
touching  the  sum  of  money  which  I 
have  given  to  you,  you  will  hear  what 
the  surprise  will  be.  This  concludes 
the  reading  of  the  will.’  The  lawyer 
gathered  up  his  documents  and  left  the 
room,  while  we  sat  with  gaping  mouths. 
My  heart,  which  had  once  been  so 
light,  was  now  so  utterly  heavy  that 
I  could  scarcely  move. 

'How  preposterous.  I  shan’t 
even  try  for  the  surprise,’  an¬ 
swered  another. 

"I,  myself,  thought  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  stupid  of  the  woman, 
but  thinking  how  fine  it  would 
be  to  add  more  money  to  my 
fortune,  (which  the  surprise 
would  undoubtedly  be)  and 
knowing  that  I  had  enough  mon¬ 
ey  saved  up  to  support  me  for 
one  year,  I  decided  to  try  for 
the  reward.  Taking  as  cheap  a 
room  as  I  could  find,  I  existed, 
merely  existed,  during  the  pass¬ 
ing  months.  While  sitting  in 
my  room  one  day,  I  was  visited 
by  Harry,  the  boy  cousin,  and 
through  the  conversation  the 
subject  turned  to  the  will. 

"  'I  managed  for  three  months 
but  needing  clothes  and  other 
necessities,  not  to  mention  a  few 
luxuries,  I  gave  up  the  struggle. 
Too  hard  a  role  for  me  to  play, 
knowing  that  the  money  was, 
there  if  I  wanted  it.’ 

"You  certainly  don’t  know  the 
struggle  that  I’in  going 
through,  I  thought,  but  I’m 
going  to  stick  it  out  if  it  kills 


me. 


"Disgusting,”  murmured  one  of  my 
girl  cousins. 

"One  by  one  the  others,  not  being 
able  to  resist  temptation,  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  the  money.  The  months  passed 
and  gradually  the  most  sought  for  day 
drew  near.  I  could  hardly  control  my¬ 
self  ss  I  realized  that  at  last  my  goal  was 
won,  and  suffering  would  be  no  more.  I 
finally  found  myself  in  the  lawyer’s  of¬ 
fice,  nervously  awaiting  the  verdict.  The 
lawyer  seemed  to  hesitate,  a  fact  which 
I  could  not  at  the  time  understand,  but 
which  is  very  plain  to  me  now. 

"  'I  regret  having  to  read  this,’  the 
lawyer  said,  'and  I  hope  you  won’t 
take  it  in  too  hard  a  manner.’ 

"Deeply  mystified,  I  watched  him  in- 
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tently  as  he  unfolded  the  paper  and 
began  to  read.  'My  dear  survivor,  or 
survivors,  since  you  have  managed  to 
exist  a  year  without  the  money,  you 
have  shown  your  ability  to  take  care 
of  yourself.  The  money  shall  go  to 
charity.’ 

"Oh,  no!  It  couldn’t  be  true!  No 
human  could  be  so  utterly  cruel  and 
heartless.  'Would  you  —  read  it  — 
again?’  I  asked. 

"The  lawyer  proceeded  to  pronounce 
again  the  fatal  words.  I  was  stunned. 
Hardly  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I 
left  the  office  and  stumbled  toward 
home.  How  long  I  stayed  there  I 
don’t  know,  but  sometime  later  I  heard 
a  knock  on  my  door. 

"  'Come  in.  Oh,  hello.’  I  recog¬ 
nized  an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

"  'Why,  Marge,  what’s  the  matter?’ 
she  asked,  coming  toward  me. 

"It  didn’t  take  long  to  tell  my 
troubles.  'Oh,  Marge,  how  horrid! 
Oh,  but  you  musn’t  give  up.  Come, 
there  are  beautiful  things  in  this  world 
and  one  disappointment  mustn’t  pull 
you  under.  Let’s  go  out  and  meet  this 
world,  and  you’ll  be  surprised  at  the 
kindness  you’ll  find  if  you  only  want 
to.’ 

"So  I  went,  and  you  too  can  go, 
young  man.”  The  woman  got  up,  and, 
with  a  smile  to  the  dazed  figure  on  the 
bench,  she  rolled  off  into  the  mists 
of  the  night,  the  very  way  she  walked 
showing  that  her  mission  in  this  world 
was  to  help  others. 

"Thank  you,”  whispered  the  young 
man,  as  he  too  got  up  and  disappeared 
into  the  approaching  night. 


A  Forgotten  Novel 


Dust  on  that  old  book 
For  many  years  has  lain. 

Back  in  that  secluded  nook 
Is  the  work  of  a  genius’  brain. 

One  day  the  maid  across  it  came. 
Blowing  the  dust  from  off  the  cover, 
She  brought  to  light  the  name 
Of  a  novel  about  a  famous  lover. 

She  accidentally  laid  it  where 
The  master  came  upon  it, 

And  seating  himself  in  his  easy  chair 
His  face  with  joy  was  lit. 

Turning  the  pages,  page  by  page, 

He  read  the  contents  through 
And  marveled  at  the  lovers  of  that 
age — 

For  breach  they  couldn’t  sue. 

Gilbert  Johnson — 12A 


A  Famous  Man’s  Garden 

Some  years  ago  I  lived  in  the  same 
community  with  Luther  Burbank,  the 
renowned  scientist.  Through  neigh¬ 
borly  contacts  my  brother  and  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  and  quite  attached  to 
this  strange  and  wonderful  man. 

To  know  Mr.  Burbank  was  to  know 
his  garden,  which  he  called  his  research 
laboratory.  We  never  could  understand 
just  why  the  garden  appeared  to  us, 
as  well  as  others,  a  little  egotistical, 
until  through  our  friendship  the  rea¬ 
sons  were  discovered.  I  will  relate  to 
you  only  two  of  these  reasons  which 
involved  my  own  experiences. 

After  an  exciting  morning  of  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  creek,  my  brother  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  show  Mr.  Burbank  our 
"catch”,  which,  by  the  way,  included 
one  catfish,  one  trout,  and  four  poly- 
wogs.  We  found  our  adult  playmate 
in  one  of  his  many  greenhouses,  and 
after  displaying  our  prizes,  he  asked 
us  if  we  were  hungry.  Of  course  we 
were.  He  told  us  to  follow  him,  and 
we  did  until  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
garden.  There  he  gave  us  each  a 
peach.  After  eating  a  little  of  the 
peaches,  we  noticed  they  had  no  seeds. 
Mr.  Burbank  then  explained  to  us  how 
three  years  of  complicated  transplant¬ 
ing  had  finally  resulted  in  the  seedless 
peach.  Being  excited  with  our  new  ex¬ 
perience,  we  thanked  him  hurriedly 
and  ran  home  to  tell  mother  what  she 
had  missed. 

It  was  during  one  of  our  last 
strolls  that  I  realized  how  interesting 
it  was  to  know  a  celebrity.  We  had 
just  passed  through  the  lilac  section, 
and  the  roses  were  swaying  their  heads, 
as  if  to  say,  "Come  and  smell  us.” 
We  had  not  taken  more  than  five  steps 
in  the  rose  section,  when  Mr.  Burbank 
fell  to  his  knees  and  cried,  "Look,  my 
roses  have  been  successful.”  Not  un¬ 
derstanding  this,  we  asked  him  what 
he  meant.  He  told  us,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  how  it  had  been  a  life’s  am¬ 
bition  of  his  to  grow  a  thornless  rose. 
It  is  now  with  great  pride  I  treasure 
the  rose  which  he  gave  me. 

After  his  death,  we  missed  him 
greatly,  but  his  garden  was  alive  with 
him  and  offered  us  much  consolation. 
We  often  walked  by  his  grave,  which 
was  under  the  largest  elm  in  that  part 
of  California,  and  felt  honored  that 
we  had  enjoyed  such  an  ardent  friend¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Burbank. 

Florence  Swanson — 12 A 


Transition 


The  river,  too,  has  its  moods.  It  is 
the  stage  of  the  earth  exploiting  the 
many  roles  selected  by  the  dynamic  di¬ 
rector,  Nature.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
drama  we  see  the  river  in  a  turbulent 
state,  writhing  and  rushing  as  it  dashes 
along.  Innocent  trees,  mangled  and 
torn  by  the  fleeing  wind,  are  pressed 
forcefully  into  the  clutching  fingers  of 
the  rising  waves.  Again  and  again  the 
snarling  waters  of  foam  twist  and  tear 
the  branches,  sending  them  to  death  as 
they  are  dashed  far  down  into  the 
mouth  of  the  snorting  monster. 

The  curtain  falls  as  the  master 
waves  his  wand  of  darkness.  Sneaking 
and  groping  through  the  opaque  en¬ 
closure,  the  huge  body  madly  tries  to 
subdue  itself.  The  trees  stop  swaying 
and  stand  like  sagacious  disciples, 
pointing  their  disheveled  limbs  at  the 
confused  stream.  Struggling  violently 
to  fold  its  distorted  hands  in  forgive¬ 
ness,  the  swollen  stream  chokes  and 
sags  among  the  stubborn  debris. 

Then,  from  a  remote  corner  of  the 
sky,  a  flaming  eye  cautiously  peeps. 
This  gleaming  torch  sends  brands  of 
light  through  the  dark  pools  to  make 
them  glow  iridescently.  Slowly  the 
stage  is  illuminated  to  show  the  full 
glory  of  the  mellow  earth.  The  once 
raging  river  rolls  on,  vibrant  with  joy 
and  sparkling  contentedly  between  its 
verdant  banks. 

Edward  Rosenthal — 12A 


Lamentation 


O  come,  thou  master  mind,  and  tell 
to  me 

A  secret  buried  in  thy  fertile  brain. 

Endite  a  poem  just  about  the  sea, 

Or  even  of  the  whipping,  stinging  rain. 

O!  would  that  I  could  sing  of  angels 
dear 

Or  speak  with  eloquence  some  rippling 
rhyme! 

Instead  ye  without  love  shall  have  to 
hear 

Harsh  phrases  lacking  sounds  of  sweet¬ 
est  chime. 

For,  friends,  if  thou  dost  truly  want 
thy  worth 

In  poetry,  go  seek  a  Milton  great. 

None  other  is  so  gifted  on  this  earth, 

Nor  should  upon  the  kingly  throne  be 
sate. 

Such,  master  mind,  a  privilege  ye  own, 

From  you  that  favor  I  shall  not 
bemoan. 

Eleanor  Harrison — 12A. 
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Women  Drivers 

By  Robert  Bastress 


WHY  women  are  permitted  to 
drive  automobiles  is  something 
I  have  never  been  quite  able  to 
comprehend.  Whether  they  do  it  to 
spite  their  husbands  or  for  some  other 
equally  idiotic  reason  I  don’t  know.  At 
any  rate  many  women  drivers  are  a 
menace  to  other  motorists.  I  do  not 
wish  to  contend  that  women  have  more 
accidents  while  driving  than  men;  how¬ 
ever,  I  firmly  believe  that  women  are 
generally  lacking  in  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  mechanics  necessary  to 
operate  a  motorized  vehicle. 

A  woman  usually  thinks  of  every¬ 
thing  but  driving  the  car.  Perhaps  you 
have  tried  to  teach  a  woman  how  to 
drive.  If  you  have  not  and  are  look¬ 
ing  for  something  to  quicken  your 
pulse,  try  teaching  a  woman  how  to 
drive.  I  say  try  to  teach  her  how  to 
drive  because  I  actually  believe  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  cannot  be  done 
beyond  a  very  inferior  limit.  When 
you  enter  the  car  that  a  female  is  about 
to  cause  to  oscillate,  be  prepared  for 
anything.  The  inevitable  is  likely  to 
happen  at  any  time.  When  you  have 
made  sure  that  your  life  insurance  is 
paid  up  and  you  are  securely  braced  on 
the  would-be  driver’s  right,  proceed  to 
explain  the  intricacies  of  starting  the 
engine.  Before  you  leave  on  your  mad 
dash,  let  me  suggest  that  you  procure 
a  horse-anchor  so  that  in  case  your 
pupil  becomes  a  bit  too  frivolous  or 
''freezes”  to  the  steering  wheel,  you  can 
nonchalantly  tap  her  on  the  head  with 
the  horse-anchor  and  take  over  the 
wheel  yourself  before  any  serious  mis¬ 
hap  occurs. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
you  remained  outside  the  car  and 
passed  your  instructions  for  starting 
the  car  through  an  open  window.  This 
will  put  you  at  a  safe  distance  from 
any  preliminary  capers  on  the  part  of 
the  car  or  the  driver. 

When  the  car  has  been  started,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  instruct  the  female  on  how  to 
set  the  vehicle  in  motion.  Don’t  get 
technical  in  your  directions;  if  you  do, 
you  will  have  more  than  you  can  con¬ 
tend  with  and  remain  sane  at  the  same 
time. 

Here  is  an  example  of  my  conten¬ 
tion:  The  motor  of  the  car  is  very  hot; 
the  woman  is  in  a  quandry  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  Finally  she  proudly 
proclaims  her  method  of  cooling  the 
thing.  She  has  decided  that  the  gears 
should  be  stripped.  Perhaps  this  is 


slightly  exaggerated;  however,  not  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  is  necessary 
in  such  a  case. 

Your  pupil  will  beyond  a  doubt  ex¬ 
perience  considerable  difficulty  in  shift¬ 
ing  gears.  This  need  not  be  wondered 
at;  on  the  contrary,  feel  rewarded  for 
your  efforts  if  there  are  a  few  teeth 
left  on  the  flywheel  at  the  end  of  your 
jaunt. 

As  you  dash  through  traffic,  forget 
to  remember  that  only  about  fifty- 
thousand  people  are  killed  in  the 
United  States  every  year  because  of 
automobile  accidents;  however,  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  have  a  better  chance  of 
surviving  a  collision  if  you  are  relaxed 
at  the  time  of  the  crash.  You  must 
also  guard  against  such  things  as  per¬ 
mitting  your  charge  to  wield  powder- 
puff  and  lipstick  while  dashing  down 
the  street  at  a  rapid  gate.  If  she  ap¬ 
pears  stubborn,  remember  the  horse- 
anchor. 

As  I  have  already  said,  in  shifting 
gears  the  majority  of  teeth  on  the  fly¬ 
wheel  will  probably  be  torn  off,  but  be 
nonchalant,  tear  your  hair,  or  anything 
else  that  may  be  handy.  After  all,  the 
approximate  cost  of  a  new  fly-wheel  is 
about  fifteen  dollars;  so  be  nonchalant. 

I  suppose  it  wouldn’t  have  been  a 
bad  idea  if  you  had  told  the  novice 
how  the  brakes  worked  and  what  they 
were  for  before  she  started  the  car. 

Well,  the  only  thing  that  you  can  do 
about  it  is  tell  her  now,  if  it  isn’t  too 
late.  You  might  show  her  how  to  take 


A  Singer 

While  eating  pie 
I  often  linger, 

And  wonder  why 
I  can’t  be  a  singer. 

Now  look  at  Bing. 

He’s  the  top 
’Cause  he  can  sing, 

And  he’s  not  a  flop. 

While  still  another 
Is  the  crooner,  Rudy. 

And  there’s  no  other 
Quite  so  moody. 

But  strive  as  I  might 
To  be  like  Rudy  or  Bing, 

I  look  a  sight 
When  I  start  to  sing. 

Betty  Bowman — 12A 


her  foot  off  the  accelerator  too.  Whew! 
I’m  getting  dizzy  just  thinking  about 
such  an  experience  as  you  must  be  hav¬ 
ing.  I’m  sure  that  you  will  agree  with, 
me  when  I  say  that  you  got  more  than 
you  bargained  for.  Well,  now  that  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  it,  you  might  just 
as  well  make  the  best  of  it.  You’d  bet¬ 
ter  start  to  help  her  stop. 

Has  she  stopped?  Are  you  intact? 
You  had  better  snap  the  ignition 
switch  off  and  jump  out  before  your 
over-enthusiastic  "throttle  pusher”  de¬ 
cides  to  be  off  on  another  mad  journey. 

After  you  have  extricated  yourself 
from  the  car  I  would  suggest  a 
"Whiskey  and  Soda,”  a  "Boilermaker,” 
a  "Horse’s  Neck,”  or  some  other  pulse- 
steadying  concoction. 


The  Golfer 

He  hits  the  ball  around  the  course; 
He  swears,  and  grunts,  and  cusses. 

He  swings  his  club  with  a  great  deal  of 
force, 

And  often  the  turf  he  musses. 

He  plays  all  day  ’neath  the  broiling  sun. 
Why?  God  only  knows, 

For  in  his  life,  he’s  never  won, 

And  bets  to  all,  he  owes. 

To  watch  him  play  is  quite  a  si  gkt. 

His  form  is  so  unorthodox; 

And  when  he  swings  with  all  his  might. 
He  closely  resembles  a  waddling  ox. 

At  suppertime,  he’s  always  late, 

Day  after  day  it’s  the  same; 

And  when  he  sits  at  his  dinner  plate, 
He  vows  to  quit  the  game. 

But  when  the  next  day  comes  around. 
He’s  there  with  all  his  clubs, 

To  sweat  and  swear  as  he  plays  his 
round, 

With  all  the  other  dubs. 

Lawrence  Scheff — 12 A. 


Shoes 


Shoes  of  different  styles  and  sizes,. 
Clump  along  the  halls  all  day 
Aid  our  winning  daily  prizes. 

Shoes  of  different  styles  and  sizes 
Show  the  one  who  realizes 
That  they  ease  our  weary  way. 
Shoes  of  different  styles  and  sizes 
Clump  along  the  halls  all  day. 

Betty  Stewart — 12 A 
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Home  Thoughts 


The  Old  Family  Dustpan 
(Apologies  to  Samuel  Woodworth) 


How  dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  Old 
Family  Dustpan 

As  back  of  the  door  it  hangs,  sheltered 
from  view; 

The  mud  from  the  street  and  the  dust 
from  the  ash  can 

Have  battered  its  paint  since  the  time 
it  was  new. 

The  dog  hair,  the  cat  hair,  the  crumbs 
from  the  table 

Have  all  been  ensnared  with  a  back¬ 
breaking  stoop; 

The  soot  from  the  flue  and  the  chaff 
from  the  stable 

It  garnered  together  in  one  grimy 
group. 

The  Old  Family  Dustpan  may  give  you 
the  jitters; 

Its  sight  may  not  harbor  sweet  mem¬ 
ory’s  strands; 

But  what  if  you  didn’t  have  one  of  the 
critters 

And  had  to  scrape  all  the  mess  up  in 
your  hands! 

Gordon  Graef — 11A 


The  Crowded  City 


I  love  the  crowded  city, 

Throngs  always  in  a  hurry, 

Some  a  dirge,  others  a  ditty; 

I  love  the  crowded  city, 

Woeful,  willful,  winning,  witty, 

With  crowded  faces  blurry; 

I  love  the  crowded  city, 

Throngs  always  in  a  hurry. 

Nancy  Cannon — 12 A. 


The  House 


Under  the  elm’s  old  twisted  branches 
Stood  the  remainder  of  a  humble  house. 
It  had  lost  all  its  chances 
Under  the  elm’s  old  twisted  branches, 
Of  ever  getting  some  shy  glances 
From  even  a  little  grey  mouse. 

Under  the  elm’s  old  twisted  branches 
Stood  the  remainder  of  a  humble  house. 

Betty  Lou  Stetzel — 12 A. 


In  Silence 


Heaven’s  comfort 
Through  silence  steals, 

And  settles  upon  one 
While  musing. 

William  Benninghoff — 11  A. 


Homeward 


Down  alleys, 

Through  the  traction  yard, 

Across  the  old  wood  bridge, 

Then  up  the  interurban  tracks, — 
Homeward  bound  I  tread. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  school  I  live — 
Two  miles  the  longer  way — 

But  I  choose  the  odd  and  novel  path, 
For  a  junk  yard  I  do  pass. 

Skeletons  of  proud  and  humble  cars 
That  have  met  death,  the  choiceless  one, 
And  repose  alike  at  last; 

Across  from  it  a  printing  house — 

A  hum  with  press  and  men — 

And  then  a  thoroughfare  I  cross 
With  a  grocery  and  drugstore, 

Those  old  familiar  sights. 

But  new  things  called  beer  gardens, 
Joints,  inns,  taverns  and  the  like 
Have  sprung  up  over  night. 

I  then  pass  through  an  old  barnyard, 
Relic  of  bygone  days, 

Which  once  was  filled  with  chickens 
and  hogs, 

But  now  overflows  with  boys  and  dogs. 
Now  our  steps  I  wearily  mount, 

For  soon  my  toil  begins  again; 

But  it  was  fine  to  have  a  mile  and  half 
To  do  naught  but  think  and  laugh; 
To  look  at  this  and  that, 

And  wonder  just  what  I  will  do 
When  this  mile  and  a  half 
I  do  not  have  to  walk. 

James  Meeker — 12 A. 


Self-Pity 


I’m  surely  feeling  low  today. 
Yesterday  I  felt  quite  fine, 

But  something  happened,  I  might  say, 
That  makes  a  person  like  myself 
display 

A  countenance  that  shows  dismay. 

And  deep  within  this  heart  of  mine 
I’m  hoping  that  some  little  thing  may 
Turn  up  that  makes  me  cease  to  pine, 
That  might  my  present  greeds  allay. 

Don  Hilterbrant — 12 A. 


Bookland 


As  I  travel  through  bookland 
Where  strange  sights  I  see, 

Are  people  of  foreign  lands. 

As  I  travel  through  bookland, 

On  many  a  strange  strand 
It  makes  me  eager  to  be; 

As  I  travel  through  bookland 
Where  strange  sights  I  see. 

Thelma  Jackson — 12 A. 


Life 


Life,  that  dull,  exciting  trail 
Is  oft  just  what  you  make  it. 

Its  beauty,  drabness,  you  may  fail 
To  see,  and  you  forsake  it. 

Sorrow  comes  on  the  heels  of  joy 
And  drowns  your  soul  in  grief. 

Life  shows  you  beauty  to  enjoy 
And  brings  to  your  heart  relief. 

’Tis  well  to  take  Life  day  by  day, 
Keep  spreading  patience,  truth,  and 
hope, 

Sincerity,  and  love  on  the  way 
To  brighten  life  within  your  scope. 

Alice  Wildermuth — 12 A. 


Reward 


For  those  who  work  and  strive  to  win 
There  is  always  a  place  in  the  sun. 

For  nothing  tried  for  always  ends 
In  nothing  being  done. 

Our  place  may  be  small,  our  task  not 
much, 

But  we  should  do  our  best, 

For  if  we  have  done  our  utmost  here, 
Contentment  will  do  the  rest. 

Mary  Ellen  Sells — 12A 


Poetry 

If  I  only  had  the  makings 
Of  a  poet  great  and  wise, 

I’d  accomplish  undertakings 
Of  a  person  twice  my  size. 

I’d  put  all  my  thoughts  in  writing 
For  the  whole  wide  world  to  see; 

But,  you  know,  I’m  not  a  poet, 

And  so,  alas,  it  cannot  be. 

I’d  be  another  Keats  or  Browning; 
From  my  rusty  pen  would  flow 
Words  of  wisdom  e’er  resounding 
Through  the  ages  as  they  go. 

Muriel  Harper — 12A 


Is  It  Love? 


Did  you  ever  have  a  feeling 
That  to  you  was  unexplained, 

That  to  the  heart  was  healing? 

Did  you  ever  have  a  feeling 
Which  seemed  that  you  were  dealing 
With  a  new  emotion  you  have  gained? 
Did  you  ever  have  a  feeling 
That  to  you  was  unexplained? 

Don  Warner — 12  A. 
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A  Boy  and  Housework 


INSTEAD  of  the  title,  "A  Boy  and 
Housework,”  I  might  have  used  "A 
Boy  and  Housemaid’s  Knee”  or 
"What  Housework  Means  to  Me”  or 
"Oh!  for  a  Sister.”  Of  course  almost 
everyone  has  an  idea  of  what' house¬ 
work  means,  but  to  me  instead  of  sug¬ 
gesting  pleasant  happy  domestic  labors 
and  scenes,  it  means  something  as  un¬ 
pleasant  as  homework  or  worse. 

My  household  tasks  include,  besides 
taking  care  of  the  ashes  and 
garbage,  washing  the  dog,  and 
keeping  the  yard  tidy,  such  girl¬ 
ish  tasks  as  dusting,  using  the 
vacuum  sweeper,  and  doing  the 
dishes.  But  to  make  matters 
worse,  during  summer  vacation 
I  had  to  help  with  the  washing 
on  Monday,  and  sometimes  even 
iron  the  handkerchiefs.  I  press¬ 
ed  my  own  pants  now  and  then 
and  even  made  beds  a  few  times. 

1  also  did  many  minor  things 
like  straightening  rooms  and 
emptying  ash  trays. 

Although  you  may  gather 
from  the  above  that  I  am  hor¬ 
ribly  imposed  upon  in  my  house, 

I  am  thankful  that  as  yet  these 
tasks  for  the  most  part  aren’t 
assigned  as  a  routine.  I  just  do 
them  when  told.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  these  tasks  are  shoved  on  me 
is  that  I  am  the  youngest  of 
three  boys,  and  I  don’t  have  a 
sister.  Anyone  who  is  or  who 
has  been  the  baby  of  the  family 
knows  the  overly  generous  and 
much  too  busy  elder  brothers  al¬ 
ways  leave  you  the  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  tasks  to  perform.  If 
you  rebel,  your  parents  say  for  you  to 
do  as  you’re  told,  and  to  wait  until  you 
are  as  old  as  your  brothers  before  you 
act  like  them.  For  the  baby  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  this  is  a  fallacy,  because  he  has  no 
one  below  him  to  shove  anything  on  to; 
so  year  after  year  he  must  perform  the 
same  tasks. 

And  now  for  those  who  have  never 
performed  any  of  the  duties  I  have  just 
mentioned  (the  lucky  dogs),  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  describe  some  of  the  thrills  and 
delights  to  be  received  from  them,  es¬ 
pecially  of  those  on  a  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  after  a  week-end  of  dissipation. 
Can’t  you  just  feel  the  thrill  of  antici¬ 
pation  that  quivers  through  your  rested 
body  (probably  rested  since  two  in  the 
morning)  when  a  grumpy  parent  awak¬ 
ens  you  at  seven  and  you  hear  the  mu- 


By  James  Meeker 

sical  throb  of  the  washing  machine? 
The  first  thought  that  comes  into  your 
mind  is  "Goody,  goody,  I  get  to  do  the 
breakfast  dishes  by  myself,  even  to  the 
wrapping  of  that  stuff  that  smells  so 
strong  and  looks  so  appetizing  in  the 
sink.”  The  next  happy  thought  would 
be  "And  after  I’m  through  in  the  kit¬ 
chen,  I’ll  trip  lightly  down  the  cellar 
steps  and  daintily  rinse  clothes,  having 
more  fun  slopping  around  in  water  up 


to  my  elbows  and  spilling  it  all  over 
my  pants.”  Really,  one  has  no  idea  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  have  on  a  pair  of  pants 
that  are  wet  in  spots  and  clinging  to 
one’s  skin.  What  could  be  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  something  against  your 
skin  that  feels  like  a  cool  slippery  frog 
or  fish? 

The  pleasures  of  washing  on  Mon¬ 
day  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  for¬ 
tunate  few,  for  many  families  pay  good 
money  to  have  people  do  for  them  a 
task  so  enjoyable.  But  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  will  be  able  to  find  some  place 
to  dust.  This  has  one  advantage  over 
washing,  for  you  do  this  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  it  is  almost  as  much  fun 
as  doing  a  washing.  It  is  also  a  good 
body  builder  and  muscle  exerciser,  for 
you  do  stooping,  bending,  squatting, 


sitting,  and  crawling  exercises  when  you 
manipulate  the  dust  cloth  so  you  can 
reach  all  twists,  turns,  and  hidden  cor¬ 
ners.  In  my  happy  home  the  stairway 
is  the  most  unpleasant  object  to  dust. 
I  always  think  of  it  as  being  symbolical 
of  a  life  time,  for  you  start  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  go  up  four  times.  The  first 
time  I  reach  the  top  I  have  finished 
my  grade  school  period.  The  second 
time  up  means  my  high  school  career. 
The  third  time  I  ascend  I  pre¬ 
tend  I  am  starting  out  on  my 
life  work,  or  I  am  entering  col¬ 
lege.  The  fourth  time  up 
means  I  am  achieving  my  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  last  time  down  is 
my  period  of  retirement  before 
I  die.  This  is  only  an  example 
of  the  many  delightful  games 
one  can  play  while  dusting. 

If  you  are  addicted  to  day¬ 
dreaming,  as  the  sweet  young 
thing  that  sits  behind  me  is,  try 
using  the  vacuum  sweeper.  This 
job  takes  no  mental  alertness  on 
your  part;  so  you  can  soar  to 
the  high  heavens,  that  is,  until 
mother  comes  in  to  tell  you  that 
you  have  stood  in  that  spot  only 
for  five  minutes. 

It  is  only  after  a  boy  exper¬ 
iences  the  adventure  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  housework  that  he  can 
really  appreciate  a  sister  or  two. 
Although  most  boys  say  sisters 
are  "big  pains,”  I  believe  all 
their  faults  could  be  forgiven 
if  they  take  the  place  of  a  boy 
as  "mother’s  little  helper.”  I 
told  this  to  one  of  my  friends 
who  has  five  sisters,  and  he 
said  he  feared  for  my  mind  if  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  housework,  for  it  has 
already  made  me  silly  enough  to  wish 
for  a  sister. 


The  Pencil  Sharpener 


Old  pencil  sharpener  staunch  and  true 
I  know  why  you’re  dog-gone  blue. 
You’re  used  all  day  from  morn  to 
night 

With  not  a  bit  of  thanks  in  sight. 

•  • 

You’re  bruised,  forsaken,  and  treated 
With  coldness  by  all  of  the  conceited. 
Some  day  you’ll  die  and  fall  apart, 
And  then  we’ll  miss  you  with  all  our 
hearts. 

Richard  Schack — 12 A 
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Quips  and  Cranks 


"A  favorite  has  no  friends,”  as  Gray 
says;  but  the  football  hero  does  have 
girls. — Leo  Stillpass. — 12 A. 

Sleep  may  be  "  the  balm  of  woe,” 
but  some  gold-diggers  think  a  little  cah 
helps,  too. — Ben  Meek — 12 A. 

English  is  a  gentleman  on  whom  I 
cannot  place  "an  absolute  trust;”  I 
lisp. — Josephine  Miller — 12A. 

"The  labor  we  delight  in  physics 
pain.”  No  wonder  so  many  students 
are  absent  on  theme  days. — Marjorie 
Hegerfeld — 1 2  A. 

The  world  may  be  "too  much  with 
us,”  as  Wordsworth  suggests;  but  what 
would  it  be  without  us. — Louise  Mey¬ 
er —  1 2A. 

I,  too,  have  traveled  "in  the  realms 
of  gold,”  said  the  fork  to  the  knife  in 
the  dish  of  hash. — Mary  F.  Andrews — 
12A. 

"All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,” 

But  without  the  glitter  life  is  cold. — 
Frederick  Kroemer — 12 A. 

"Your  spirits  shine  through  you.” 

But  so  does  the  sun  through  cello¬ 
phane. — Kathleen  Plummer — 12 A. 

I,  too,  have  traveled  "  in  the  realms 
of  gold,”  but  it  was  only  sunshine. — 
Betty  Bowman — 12 A. 

Poor  Susan  may  have  enjoyed  day 
dreaming  on  a  street  corner  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  in  Fort  Wayne  she  would  have 
been  picked  up  on  a  loitering  charge. 
— Richard  Pratt — 12A 

"The  night  is  long  that  never  finds 
the  day.”  Perfectly  true,  but  why  dis¬ 
appoint  the  night  owls! — Mary  Ger¬ 
hard— 12A 

Sleep  may  be  "the  balm  of  woe,” 
but  just  let  one  of  your  teachers  catch 
you  trying  to  comfort  yourself. — Ruth 
Ervin — 12A 

Macbeth  may  have  murdered  sleep, 
but  sleep  is  like  Caesar  to  us,  stabbed 
time  and  again. — Bernard  Swanson — 
12A 

"The  labor  we  delight  in  physics 
pain,”  but  aspirin  is  much  less  bother. 
— Margaret  Geyer — 12 A. 

Ozymandias  may  be  forgotten,  but, 
by  the  way,  where  is  the  other  senator 
from  Louisiana? — Eugene  Hathaway — 
12A 

"What  female  heart  can  gold  de¬ 
spise?”  Good  question!  If  you  run 
on  to  one,  send  her  around. — Donald 
Hilterbrant — 12  A 

"Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste 
our  powers,”  but  it’s  fun  while  it  lasts. 
— Margie  Elder — 12A 


"Not  all  that  glitters  is  gold.”  These 
peroxide  blondes! — Dorothy  Aumann 

— 12A 

"Your  spirits  shine  through  you.” 
Or  are  those  trousers  wearing  out? — 
Leo  Stillpass — 12A 

Even  if  Burke  was  certain  that  "pub¬ 
lic  calamity  is  a  mighty  leveller,”  what 
he  needed  was  a  good  depression. — 
Muriel  Harper — 12A 

"The  night  is  long  that  never  finds 
the  day,”  but  who  looks  for  the  day 
at  night  anyway? — June  Kline — 12A 
"What  female  heart  can  gold  de¬ 
spise?”  From  the  sweet  looks  cast  at 
the  fellow  with  some  money,  we’d  say 
none. — Betty  Stewart — 12 A 

Macbeth  may  have  murdered  sleep, 
but  what  about  the  neighbor  who  starts 
his  lawn-mower  at  six  a.  m. — Alice  Ras- 
tetter — 12  A 

Macbeth  may  have  murdered  sleep, 
but  some  of  us  have  become  good 
nurses. — Leo  Stillpass — 12 A. 

I,  too,  have  travelled  "in  the  realms 
of  gold.”  Blondy’s  discarded  boy 
friend. — Dorothy  Aumann — 12 A 

If  there’s  an  "art  to  find  the  mind’s 
construction  in  the  face,”  I  wonder  if 
there’s  an  art  to  recognize  the  face 
after  its  reconstruction. — Betty  Rein- 
oehl — 12  A 

The  question  of  taxation  may  have 
been  important  in  Burke’s  time,  but 
the  question  of  putting  a  tax  on  taxa¬ 
tion  is  more  important  now. — Mildred 
Steward — 12A 

"Not  all  that  glitters  is  gold.”  That’s 
true, — for  if  it  wasn’t,  just  think  of  the 
people  who  would  be  trading  in  their 
noses  for  new  cars. — Peggy  Cleaver — 

12A 

I,  too,  have  travelled  "in  the  realms 
of  gold,”  but  it  was  in  the  United 
States  mint. — Margaret  Geyer — 12A 
His  heart  leaped  up  when  he  beheld 
"a  rainbow  in  the  sky;”  but  I  wonder 
if  he  ever  had  the  rain,  which  just  pre¬ 
ceded  the  rainbow,  streak  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  paint  which  had  just  been  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  side  of  a  house  by 
his  own  hand. — Donald  Warner — 12 A 
Our  next  year’s  robes  may  not  sit 
so  easy  as  our  old.  Why,  if  prices 
keep  going  up,  we’ll  be  lucky  to  have  a 
sheet. — Donald  Hilterbrant — 12A 
Macbeth  may  have  murdered  sleep. 
If  so,  some  of  us  enjoy  a  deadly  com¬ 
panion,  even  in  our  class  rooms. — 
Louise  Waters — 12 A 

Hell  may  be  murky,  as  suggested  by 
Lady  Macbeth,  but  what  about  North 


Side  on  Monday  mornings? — Faye 
Price — 12A 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us,” 
according  to  the  poet;  but  we  couldn’t 
do  without  it. — Samuel  Thompson — - 

12A 

Macbeth  may  have  murdered  sleep, 
but  some  of  us  have  murdered  poetry. 
— Max  Gilliom — 12A 

Hell  may  be  murky,  as  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth  suggested.  But  did  she  ever  try 
to  write  poetry? — Chester  Bowers — 

12A 

Hood  says,  "My  spirit  flew  in  feath¬ 
ers  then,  that  is  so  heavy  now.”  He 
must  have  had  an  awful  time  carrying 
his  spirit  while  writing  this  poem. — 
Virgil  Wagner — 12A 

"Your  spirits  shine  through  you,” 
but  maybe  one  of  your  ancestors  was 
a  glass  blower. — Marie  Schwartz — 12A 
"Not  all  that  glitters  is  gold.” 
Golden  glint  comes  in  bottled  form. — 
Bobette  Titus — 12 A 

"The  night  is  long  that  never  finds 
the  day.”  Let’s  hope  there’s  a  full 
moon. — Carl  Van  Winkle — 12A 

Poor  Susan  may  have  enjoyed  day¬ 
dreaming  in  London,  but  if  she  tried  it 
today  she’d  get  "bumped  off”  as  soon, 
as  she  set  foot  in  the  street. — Tharrell 
Davis — 12A 

If  there’s  an  "art  to  find  the  mind’s 
construction  in  the  face,”  I  wonder  if 
there’s  a  mind  to  find  the  art  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  face. — Wendell  Green — > 

12A 

English  is  a  gentleman  on  whom  I 
cannot  build  "an  absolute  trust”  be¬ 
cause  his  grammar  is  a  queer  old  lady. 
— Margaret  Geyer — 12 A 

"The  world  may  be  too  much  with 
us,”  as  Wordsworth  suggested,  but  just 
try  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  with  a  daisy. 
— Margaret  Johnston — 12 A 

"Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with 
eagle  eyes  he  stared  at  the  Pacific.” 
Such  historians,  these  poets! — Willard 
Hughes — 12A 

Sleep  may  be  "the  balm  of  woe,” 
but  woe  be  unto  the  one  whom  sleep 
makes  balmy  in  a  seventh  hour  English 
class. — Gladys  Robathan — 12A 

If  there’s  an  "art  to  find  the  mind’s 
construction  in  the  face,”  what  is  one  to 
do  about  the  faces  from  the  house  of 
David? — Charles  Hetfield — 12 A 

"The  labor  we  delight  in  physics 
pain,”  but  most  of  us  are  not  good  suf¬ 
ferers. — Mary  Ellen  Sells — 12A 

Hell  may  be  murky,  as  suggested 
by  Lady  Macbeth,  but  I  doubt  if  she 
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ever  tried  walking  around  our  first 
floor  circle  with  the  lights  off. — Rich¬ 
ard  Pratt — 12A 

I,  too,  have  travelled  "in  the  realms 
of  gold,”  but  I  woke  up. — Faye  Shiffer 
—  12A 

"This  petty  pace  creeps  in  from  day 
to  day”  until  we  finally  reach  Friday 
without  a  theme  written. — Betty  Bow¬ 
man — 12A 

"I  love  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar 
faces,” 

But  give  me  a  young  one  to  take 
around  places.” 

— Frederick  Kroemer — 12 A 
"Love  is  not  love  which  alters,  when 
it  alteration  finds;”  but  a  new  frat  pin 
is  sometimes  hard  to  tolerate. — Eugene 
Hathaway —  1 2  A 

"This  petty  pace  may  creep  in  from 
day  to  day,”  but  when  they  are  gone 
and  we  are  graduated  we  will  wish  they 
had  crept  even  more  slowly. — Rose¬ 
mary  Stanger — 12A 

Macbeth  may  have  murdered  sleep, 
but  some  of  us  delight  in  giving  it  most 
of  our  vigilant  attention. — Dorothea 
Koehlinger — 1 2  A 

"I  love  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar 
faces,”  but  sometimes  I  get  lost  in  the 
wrinkles. — Margaret  Johnston — 11A 
"What  female  heart  can  gold  de¬ 
spise?”  It  was  a  man  who  wrote  the 
poem. — Mary  Olson — 12 A 

Hell  may  be  murky,  as  suggested  by 
Lady  Macbeth;  but  the  St.  Joseph 
river,  which  flows  past  our  school,  is 
hard  to  beat  for  murkiness. — Glen 
Schoenfeld — 1 2  A 

Macbeth  may  have  murdered  sleep, 
but  some  of  us  don’t  have  time  to  kill. 
— David  Walda — 12  A 

"Not  all  that  glitters  is  gold,”  for 
many  a  radiant  countenance  is  but  dirt. 
— Arthur  Fruechtenicht — 12A 

If  there’s  an  "art  to  find  the  mind’s 
construction  in  the  face,”  I  wonder  if 
someone  will  please  read  Miss  Harvey’s 
for  me? — Faye  Swank — 12A 

"The  labor  we  delight  in  physics 
pain.”  There  would  probably  be  less 
heed  of  the  medical  profession  if  more 
people  learned  how  to  work,  and  like 
it. — Albert  Knight — 12 A 

I,  too,  have  travel’d  "in  the  realms 
of  gold,”  but  I  always  fall  out  of  bed 
before  I  make  the  complete  journey. — 
Bernard  Swanson — 12A 

"Not  all  that  glitters  is  gold.”  Quite 
true  or  the  Five  and  Ten  would  be 
robbed  every  night. — Erma  Hiatt — 12A 
Stern  duty  may  be  "a  rod  to  guide 
the  erring,”  but  my  education  was  neg¬ 
lected  and  I  am  acquainted  with  only 
the  rod. — Erma  Hiatt — 12 A 


A  Road  Hog 

Here  he  comes  with  a  roar  and  a  boom, 
Blowing  his  horn,  demanding  more 
room; 

With  a  whizz  and  bang  he  is  past; 

You  know  darn  well  it  will  not  last. 
Tell  them  the  facts  cold  and  bare, — 

To  get  a  plane  and  take  the  air. 

If  they  should  break  their  dirty  necks, 
Then  on  our  page  of  history 
’Twould  be  just  a  mere  speck; 

You’re  telling  me! 

Robert  Noll — 12 A. 


Live  or  Die 


Live  or  die,  what  care  I! 

Drudgery,  or  sweet  sleep? 

For  living  death  care  not  I! 

Live  or  die,  what  care  I! 

For  sweet  sleep  and  rest  care  I! 
None  shall  weep  when  I  sleep! 
Live  or  die,  what  care  I! 
Drudgery,  or  sweet  sleep? 

John  Barnes — 12 A. 


The  Old  Bridge 

There  is  a  bridge  across  our  stream 
Where  we  do  daily  tread. 

Its  planks  are  old  and  mossy  green. 
There  is  a  bridge  across  our  stream. 
The  brook  beneath  runs  clear  and  clean 
Where  lofty  trees  their  shadows  spread. 
There  is  a  bridge  across  our  stream 
Where  we  do  daily  tread. 

June  Ackerman — 12 A. 


My  Notebook 

My  notebook’s  quite  a  mess, 

A  fact  I  must  confess; 

With  broken  back  and  cover, 

My  notebook’s  quite  a  mess. 

A  book  in  which  torn  papers  hover 
And  seldom  gain  complete  cover; 

My  notebook’s  quite  a  mess, 

A  fact  I  must  confess. 

Raymond  Bixby — 12 A. 


A  Castle 


There  stands  a  castle  on  the  hill, 

So  knightly  and  so  bold! 

It’s  sheltered  kings  and  queens  of  old. 
There  stands  a  castle  on  the  hill; 

The  trimmings  tarnished  as  of  old, 

Yet  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
There  stands  a  castle  on  the  hill, 

So  knightly  and  so  bold! 

Ethel  Hatfield — 12 A. 


My  Sax 

I  learned  to  play  a  saxaphone, 

And  now  my  friends  are  few. 

The  sax  and  I  are  now  alone; 

I  learned  to  play  a  saxaphone. 

With  rasping  tone, 

No  others  knew; 

I  learned  to  play  a  saxaphone, 

And  now  my  friends  are  few. 

Franklin  A.  Bryan — 12 A. 


N’s 


These  "N’s”  we  wear  on  our  sweaters 
Are  for  some  so  hard  to  earn, 

While  to  others  the  task  seems  easy. 
These  "N’s”  we  wear  on  our  sweaters 
To  us  they  appear  quite  dressy. 

We  hope  that  others  will  agree. 

These  "N’s”  we  wear  on  our  sweaters 
Are  for  some  so  hard  to  earn. 

Marjorie  Hegerfeld — 12A 


A  Road  Hog 

If  there  is  anything  that  I  despise, 

’Tis  a  person  inflicted  with  a  greed 
for  road; 

They  sail  down  the  way  in  disguise, 

Like  cheap  metal  later  to  corrode; 
’Tis  the  other  fellow’s  misfortune, 
Who  gets  not  his  50-50  share; 

Why  turn  our  faces  to  distortion? 

Let’s  rise  up  and  force  them  fair. 

Richard  Masters — 12 A. 


A  Question 

Will  I  be  alive  tomorrow? 

Over  this  I  have  no  power, 

For  of  God’s  authority  I  cannot  borrow. 
Will  I  be  alive  tomorrow? 

Oh,  I  feel  no  sorrow, 

For  life  is  but  a  flower. 

Will  I  be  alive  tomorrow? 

Over  this  I  have  no  power. 

Earl  Nicolet — 12A. 


A  Game 


Come,  let’s  all  together  play, 

And  make  great  fun  for  all. 

Be  it  the  game  you  say; 

Come,  let’s  all  together  play. 
Perhaps  we’ll  all  yell  "hey” 

When  someone  is  hit  with  the  ball. 
Come,  let’s  all  together  play, 

And  make  great  fun  for  all. 

Coral  Swick — 12 A. 
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RIPPLES 


The  Musings  of  An  Old  Mirror 

By  Shirley  Seabold 


S  I  stand  here  in  the  shadowy 
attic  of  my  Colonial  Lady’s 
home,  with  the  webs  of  spiders 
and  festoons  of  dust  covering  me,  I 
think  of  all  the  things  that  I  have 
seen  and  done  before  that  fatal  pistol 
marred  my  silvery  face.  I  think  of  my 
own  happiness  at  being  purchased  by 
the  stately  Gentleman,  whose  picture 
is  over  there  beside  that  iron-bound 
chest  ,and  then  of  the  rapture  of  his 
Lady’s  face  when  I  was  hung  over  the 
mantle  in  the  blue  and  silver  room.  I 
recall  how  the  baby  would  gaze*  at  me 
for  hours  and,  mystified,  watch  his  tiny 
reflection  in  my  heart.  No  one  will 
ever  know  how  my  pulse  quickened 
when  he  would  lay  his  baby  hands 
caressingly  on  my  sides  and  gently  put 
his  rosy  mouth  to  my  lips. 

Ah!  How  time  has  passed!  The  lit¬ 
tle  boy  is  now  my  master,  but  he  is  no 
longer  a  little  boy.  My  Gentleman  is 
gone,  and  his  beautiful  Lady  has 
passed  on,  also.  He  went  first,  and  she 
was  so  very  sad.  Every  day  she  be¬ 
came  more  pathetic  until  finally  she 
said  to  me,  "My  mirror,  you  were  a 
present  from  him.  He  loved  you  just 
as  he  loved  me.  Do  you  remember 
how  he  used  to  hold  me  in  his  arms 
and  then  we  would  look  into  your 
heart,  and  he  would  say,  'It’s  beautiful, 
dear,  but  not  half  so  lovely  as  you. 
Oh,  mirror!  Mirror! 

Those  were  the  last  words  she  spoke 
as  she  sank  at  my  feet.  My  Lady!  If 
I  had  had  only  arms  to  support  her  as 
he  would  have  done! — But,  they  are 
both  gone  now,  to  each  other. 

That  was  a  long,  long  time  ago,  and 
I  have  faithfully  reflected  my  young 
master’s  life,  all  of  his  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  the  gayety  of  his  balls  and  par¬ 
ties,  and  his  hours  filled  with  regret. 
He,  too,  grew  old,  but  he  had  no  beau¬ 
tiful  lady  to  comfort  him  because  he 
quarreled  with  her  and  she  went  away 
never  to  return. 

As  he  tired  of  the  gayeties  of  life, 
he  alienated  himself  more  and  more 
until  finally  I  had  only  sullen,  morose 
hours  to  reflect.  He  permitted  it  to 
become  known  that  he  did  not  like 
people,  but  I  knew  that  he  was  lone¬ 
some. 

One  day  he  took  a  small  pistol  from 
the  drawer  of  the  massive  oak  desk 
and  fingered  it  fiendishly.  Then  quite 
suddenly  he  laughed,  a  most  hideous 
laugh!  It  was  like  the  neighing  of  a 
wounded  horse  about  to  be  shot.  There¬ 


upon  he  pointed  the  pistol  at  me  and 
in  a  harsh,  grating  tone  cried  malic¬ 
iously,  "Mirror,  you  know  too  much, 
you  blithering  idiot!”,  and  with  that 
he  fired  straight  into  my  heart;  and  as 
the  bullet  struck,  I  felt  my  body  shat-, 
ter  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Then,  be¬ 
fore  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  impact,  another  shot 
rang  in  my  ears.  Oh,  Dear  God,  it 
must  not  be!  But  as  the  smoke  cleared, 
I  behald  him,  a  piteous,  slouched  crea¬ 
ture  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

Mercifully,  they  removed  me  short¬ 
ly  after,  and  now  I  must  stay  here,  in 
the  attic  of  my  Colonial  Lady’s  home, 
until  time  shall  uncurl  the  silver  from 
my  broken  features  and  allow  me  once 
more  to  be  with  them — My  Colonial 
Lady  and  Gentleman,  and  my  dear, 
lovable  baby.” 


Laudation  of  the  Poets 


When  babbling  bards  still  strike  the 
lyre, 

Consumed  with  an  ethereal  fire; 

They  serve  but  to  annoy  and  pain 

The  inner  fibres  of  the  brain. 

Must  croaking  Wordsworth  chant  his 
lay 

And  groan  o’er  night  and  pant  o’er 
day? 

Must  soaring  Shelley,  chasing  birds, 

Confuse  us  in  a  maze  of  words? 

Kind  Phoebus  from  these  fools  release 

A  suppliant  one  who  longs  for  peace! 

Dispatch  to  us  a  bard  who  sings 

A  strain  worthwhile  yet  pleasure 
brings. 

Bernard  Jacobs — 12A 


Mother  Dear 


To  whom  do  I  take  all  my  cares 
With  confidence  that  they’ll  be  shared? 
From  whom  do  I  seek  my  advice 
When  things  for  me  are  not  so  nice? 
There’s  only  one  in  this  wide  world 
Who’d  understand  her  little  girl, — 
That’s  Mother  Dear! 

She  labors  uncomplainingly; 

There’s  nothing  good  enough  for  me. 
She  never  tires  of  doing  things 
Which  happiness  to  me  will  bring. 

And  yes,  if  I  were  picked  to  choose 
The  only  thing  I’d  hate  to  lose, — 
That’s  Mother  Dear! 

Betty  Morton — 12A 


Hunters 


Men  seek  for  contentment 
And  search  the  earth  for  joy, 

But  meet  with  just  resentment 
Each  new  method  they  employ. 

Men  are  selfish  in  ambition 
Ever  pushing  others  back, 

While  those  in  near  relation 
Possess  the  very  thing  they  lack. 

Happiness  man  says  he  craves, 

But  it’s  all  idle  boast; 

It’s  only  treasures  that  man  saves 
When  happiness  would  please  him 
most. 

Marjorie  Snydor — 12 A. 
The  Dead 


When  at  night  I  go  to  bed, 

And  close  my  sleepy  eyes; 

My  innermost  thoughts  turn  to  the 
dead, 

The  powerful,  the  wise. 

I  see  the  soldiers  who  were  in  files, 
Who  fell  in  bloody  war. 

Men  who  now  form  ghastly  piles, 
Who  shall  march  to  fight  no  more. 

I  see  the  Kings  of  long  ago, 

The  rulers  of  the  earth, 

Their  hearts  were  always  filled  with 
woe, 

Right  from  their  very  birth. 

At  last  when  Dawn  makes  all  things 
bright, 

And  Old  Sol  shows  his  head, 

I  wearily  turn  to  my  tasks,  though  light, 
But  my  thoughts  remain  with  the  dead. 

Charles  Schroeder — 12 A. 


The  Thug 

Around  the  bank  sped  Lightfoot  Harry, 
His  nimble  legs  both  lithe  and  wary, 
Carrying  him  from  the  scene  of  crime, 
Whose  haul  would  keep  him  for  quite 
a  time. 

The  cops  were  dumb,  or  so  he  thought; 
Unless  the  cops  with  whom  he  fought 
Emerged  victorious  from  the  fray 
To  calmly  and  adroitly  "put  him  away.” 
But  till  they  did  he’d  have  his  fill 
Of  robbing  banks  and  such  at  will. 
But  in  a  graveyard,  still  and  hilly, 
Someday  soon  he’ll  push  up  lilies. 

Robert  Bastress — 12 A. 


Death 

Be  gone!  Chill,  cruel  Death, 

Who  hangs  each  hour  by  its  string. 
How  can  we  challenge  honor’s  breath 
When  you  our  end  untimely  bring? 

Marie  Wurtenberger — 12 A. 
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TWELVE  years  ago  I  received  word 
of  the  arrival  of  a  baby  brother 
into  our  household,  and,  not  being 
very  elderly  myself,  I  accepted  the  news 
with  a  child-like  indifference.  Since 
then,  in  more  recent  years,  two  other 
brothers  have  been  added  to  the  fam¬ 
ily,  but  they  were  not  received  with 
such  a  degree  of  calmness.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  Jimmy  was  considered 
to  be  the  last  of  our  share  of  the  Har¬ 
rison  lineage.  By  a  little  arith¬ 
metical  computation,  one  may 
•gather  that  I  have  three  broth¬ 
ers.  They  resemble  each  other 
in  physical  and  mental  charact¬ 
eristics  about  as  much  as  the  con¬ 
trasting  fall  combinations  on  the 
trees.  I  shall,  therefore,  en¬ 
deavor  to  describe  each  in  turn 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

James  Irwin,  or  Jimmy,  as  we 
call  him,  is  the  namesake  of  his 
great  uncle.  His  hair  and  eyes 
are  a  dark  shade  of  brown  and 
he  is  considered  to  resemble  my 
mother’s  sister.  Jimmy  has  just 
recently  entered  into  the  exclu¬ 
sive  world  of  adolescence  where 
his  problems  of  life  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  perplexing.  Play  is  the 
only  goal  worth  striving  for  and 
work  is  the  unnecessary,  sicken¬ 
ing  nuisance  which  seems  to  him 
to  be  present  at  all  periods  of 
the  day.  His  ability  to  evade 
that  ominous  monster,  Work, 
has  been  perfected  to  a  very 
great  degree  by  unceasing  prac¬ 
tice.  He  has  very  nearly  attain¬ 
ed  his  goal  of  no  duties  at  all  in 
such  a  way  as  to  warrant  ap¬ 
plause,  and  with  just  a  little  more  time 
and  effort,  his  desire  will  have  been 
satisfied.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  his 
attitude  toward  general  housework  has 
produced  many  scenes  contrasting  very 
much  to  peaceful  ones  between  him  and 
me.  Yet,  in  spite  of  some  of  my  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  him  and  the  things  he 
does,  or  rather  doesn’t  do,  he  is  looked 
upon  with  high  esteem  throughout  the 
neighborhood.  Proof  of  this  is  the  in¬ 
cessant  yodeling  for  "Jim-meeee!” 
Thereupon  Jimmy  proceeds  to  depart 
without  even  consulting  my  opinion  on 
the  matter.  Yet  he  is  a  real  boy,  a 
thing  which  includes  general  untidi¬ 
ness,  laziness  at  times,  but  excessive 
energy  at  others.  I  can  remember 
vividly  how,  in  my  younger  days,  I  ab¬ 
horred  anything  pertaining  to  house¬ 


My  Brothers 

By  Eleanor  Harrison 


hold  duties  and  how  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  play  in  itself  wasn’t  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  fatiguing  for  any 
child. 

My  second  brother,  Carlos  Evans, 
Jr.  (but  we  call  him  "Puddy”)  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  "beauty” 
of  the  family.  His  third  birthday  is 
due  this  month.  Although  he  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  grow  taller  and  more  slend- 
his  blond,  curly  hair  and  limpid, 


er 


hazel  eyes  are  still  reasons  for  many 
exclamations  of  delight  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  family.  He,  also,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  lose  many  of  his  baby-like 
manners,  but  his  lingual  repertoire  still 
consists  very  much  of  the  mono-syl¬ 
lable,  "No,”  inflected  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  a  little  melody.  His 
bearing  is  aristocratic,  and  one  is  able 
to  tell  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  fact. 
Woe  be  unto  the  person  crossing  his 
path  if  his  is  not  the  disposition  to  be 
congenial.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
his  every  whim  has  been  catered  to  in 
the  first  two  years  of  his  life,  but  his 
dominating  spirit  hasn’t  been  able  to 
put  itself  forward  to  such  a  great  de¬ 
gree  lately  because  of  the  advent  of  yet 
another  member. 

Raymond,  the  yougest  brother,  will 


see  his  first  candle  on  the  cake  in  No¬ 
vember.  He  will  probably  attempt  eat¬ 
ing  it,  too.  Fat  and  strong  as  a  little 
ox  is  this  healthy  boy,  and  such  sweet¬ 
ness  and  sunshine  seem  impossible  to 
be  endowed  on  one  child.  His  voice, 
which  one  would  think  to  be  thin  and 
baby-like,  resembles  instead  the  roar¬ 
ing  lion  cub.  Although  most  infants 
may  have  the  appearance  of  delicacy 
and  must  be  handled  with  precaution, 
little  Ray  is  just  begining  to  walk 
^and  looks  as  if  he  will  start 
sprinting  any  moment.  His  baby 
crowing  and  gurgles  are  a  de¬ 
light  to  the  household  and  us¬ 
ually  cause  all  the  members  of 
the  family  to  run  to  him  for  the 
sake  of  affection.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  popularity  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  dawn  on  him,  also.  The 
most  outstanding  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  "Puddy,”  besides 
their  appearance,  is  that  one  can 
tell  that  "Puddy”  thinks,  when 
he  loves  you,  he  is  bestowing  a 
precious  favor,  while  Ray  beams 
and  chuckles  under  our  loving 
touch.  He  is  the  one  receiving 
favors  in  that  case.  Ray  and 
Jimmy  resemble  each  other  quite 
a  bit  and  really  enjoy  one  an¬ 
other’s  company.  All  three 
brothers  have  splendid  times  pil¬ 
ing  on  one  another  and  causing 
destruction  wherever  their  fly¬ 
ing  arms  and  legs  may  land.  Our 
home  lacks  peace  and  tranquil¬ 
ity,  but  that  must  be  considered 
necessary  with  a  house  full  of 
energetic  boys. 

Despite  all  the  teasing,  trouble 
and  quarrels  that  are  omnipresent  with¬ 
in  our  walls,  I  should  be  lost  in  a  sea 
of  solitude  and  loneliness  if  brothers 
did  not  exist,  because  I  do  derive  much 
pleasure  from  the  annoying  treasures. 


Universes 


Whirling  worlds, 
Spinning  worlds, 
Drifting  worlds, 
Flashing  worlds, 
Dying  worlds, 

And  the  world 
Close  at  hand 
Make  up 
The  music 
Of  the  spheres. 
William  Benninghoff- 
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To  the  Skylark 

As  he  speeds  through  the  twilight  eve¬ 
ning, 

His  glossy  wings  aspread, 

Silvery  stream-like  voice  a-flowing 
He  has  no  thought  of  dread. 

He  sails  through  the  sky  with  a  sureness 
That  expresses  his  heavenly  flight, 

As  higher  and  higher  he  rises 
Into  the  coming  night. 

If  we  could  soar  into  the  darkness, 

Our  ambition  a  glossy  wing, 

Our  flight  a  one  of  sureness — 

Silvery,  too,  our  voices  might  ring. 

Betty  Reamer — 12 A. 


Daffodils 


O  daffodils!  O  daffodils! 

That  grow  upon  the  hills! 

In  your  splendor  growing 
You,  to  me,  are  showing 
All  the  beauties  that  I  miss 
In  a  splendid  world  like  this. 

As  I  gaze  upon  you  now 
I  make  to  myself  a  vow 
Never  more  to  miss 
The  value  of  a  scene  like  this. 

And  my  heart  with  pleasure  thrills 
As  I  look  upon  you,  daffodils. 

Marie  Hosier — 12 A. 


Day  Dream 

I  wish  I  were  a  skylark, 

And  then  the  air  with  music  I  would 

fill, 

And  dwell  at  night  in  some  high  park. 
I  wish  I  were  a  skylark, 

A  wonderful,  gorgeous  skylark, 

Of  which  Milton  and  Shelley  tell. 

I  wish  I  were  a  skylark, 

And  then  the  air  with  music  I  would 

fill. 

Max  Waggoner — 12 A. 


Violet 


Violet,  blue  as  the  sky, 

Thy  sweet  scent  enthralls  me! 

Thy  innocent  shyness  goes  not  awry; 
Violet,  blue  as  the  sky, 

Is  it  sorrow  that  causes  your  sigh? 

An  angel  in  heaven’s  no  purer  than 
thee; 

Violet,  blue  as  the  sky, 

Thy  sweet  scent  enthralls  me! 

Dorothea  Bayer — 12 A. 


RJerse  for 

The  Rain 


The  rain  was  pouring  through  the 

night, 

Steadily  beating  upon  the  roof; 

Pounding  down  with  all  its  might 

The  rain  was  pouring  through  the 

night, 

Filling  the  town  with  terror  and  fright, 

Keeping  all  visitors  there  aloof; 

The  rain  was  pouring  through  the 

night, 

Steadily  beating  upon  the  roof. 

Betty  Barth — 12 A. 


Rain 


Rain,  you  mark  the  coming  of  the 
spring, 

The  season  of  happiness  and  joy  for  all. 

You  make  the  joyous  shouts  of  children 
ring, 

Rain,  you  mark  the  coming  of  the 
spring. 

Young  and  old  alike  you  make  to  sing, 

While  the  old  watch,  the  young  play 
ball. 

Rain,  you  mark  the  coming  of  the 
spring, 

The  season  of  happiness  and  joy  for  all. 

Carl  Van  Winkle — 12 A. 


Rain 


Rain,  you  are  so  dreary, 

With  your  patter  on  the  roof, 

Making  everyone  so  weary; 

Rain  you  are  so  dreary; 

You  even  seem  to  be  something  eerie, 
With  ways  that  are  aloof; 

Rain  you  are  so  weary, 

With  your  patter  on  the  roof. 

Maxine  Steinbacker — 12 A. 


Rain 


Steadily  falling,  prolific  rain! 

Each  drop  our  earth  caresses, 

As  she  absorbs  it  to  breed  her  grain, 
Which,  our  fields,  in  autumn  dresses. 
Marie  Wurtenberger — 12 A. 


The  Little  Tree 


The  little  tree  proudly  stood 
Beside  the  gallant  elm, 

The  bravest  one  in  the  large  wood. 
The  little  tree  proudly  stood 
In  this  domain  of  Robin  Hood, 

The  king  of  this  great  realm. 

The  little  tree  proudly  stood 
Beside  the  gallant  elm. 

Dorothea  Koehlinger — 12 A. 


Spring 


O,  Spring!  Where  are  thy  gentle  ways 
And  all  thy  happy  songs? 

I  wish  for  all  thy  balmy  days, 

For  joy  to  them  belongs. 

I  long  for  birds  to  sing  at  dawn 
High  up  in  the  trees 
And  children  playing  on  the  lawn 
Amidst  the  evening  breeze. 

The  winter’s  snow  cannot  compare 
To  joys  you  bring,  O  Spring; 

The  sun  along  with  purest  air, 

And  oft  a  bride  a  ring. 

So  come  to  us  and  haste  thy  flight. 

O  come — do  not  delay. 

We  care  not  whether  day  or  night: 

Just  come,  O  Spring,  to  stay! 

Louise  Waters — 12A 


Soft  Breeze 


Soft  breeze  of  the  warm  summer  night. 
So  calmly  you  do  blow; 

The  country  is  quiet  and  all  seems  right. 
Soft  breeze  of  the  warm  summer  night. 
Bright  stars  in  the  heavens,  a  beautiful 
sight. 

Soft  breeze  of  the  warm  summer  night,. 
So  calmly  you  do  blow. 

Helen  Haskins — 12 A. 


Evening 

Last  shades  of  fading  day, 

First  few  timid  stars, 

A  velvet  night  descending, 

Street  lights  for  its  scars. 

Work-a-day  noise  and  clamour  hushed, 
Fingers  of  shadow  oe’r  all  creep, 

A  curtain  of  seclusion  drawn 
About  a  city  in  peaceful  sleep. 

William  Benninghoff — 11  A, 


Little  Bird 


Little  bird,  singing  so  clearly 
In  the  crispness  of  early  morn! 

Do  you  not  grow  weary, 

Little  bird,  singing  so  clearly? 

I  treasure  your  songs  so  deariy 
All  cares  from  me  are  shorn. 

Little  bird,  singing  so  clearly 
In  the  crispness  of  early  morn! 

Virgil  Wagner — 12A, 
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Nature’s  Jewels 


The  king  of  winter’s  jewels  are  on  dis- 

Play;  r 

Diamonds  drip  from  every  tree  and 
bush; 

Flowers  as  fair  as  those  that  bloom  in 
May, 

Necklace  for  which  any  girl  would 
wish. 

Crystal  arcades  with  mirrors  hung 

Flashing  and  glistening  in  the  light. 

Baubles  from  the  hand  of  winter  flung, 

Dazzling  the  world  with  the  sight. 

Ben  Meek — 12A 


A  Winter  Night 


On  a  cold  and  wintry  night, 

While  I  sat  in  quiet  and  thoughtful 
mood, 

I  thought  of  them  the  cold  would 
blight 

On  a  cold  and  wintry  night. 

And  wished  that  them  I  might  delight 
With  warmth,  with  shelter,  and  with 
food, 

On  a  cold  and  wintry  night 

While  I  sat  in  quiet  and  thoughtful 

mood. 

r  Albert  Knight — 12 A. 


Snow 


Snow  that  even,  lightly  falls 
On  roof  tops  and  aged  walls, 

Snow  that  sparkles  in  the  light 
And  quells  the  noises  of  the  night, 
Snow  that  slyly  in  the  darkness 
Tops  all  filth  with  a  new  whiteness, 
Snow  that  conquers  all  with  kindly 
spirit, 

Even  those  of  lowest  merit, — 

From  whence  comest  thou? 

John  Dolan — 12A 


Snow 


The  snow  was  falling  fast  and  lightly. 
But  how  long  will  it  stay 
There  upon  the  ground  so  brightly? 
The  snow  was  falling  fast  and  lightly. 
But  who  are  we  to  say  that  it  is  not 
rightly, 

For  the  snow  to  melt  away? 

The  snow  was  falling  fast  and  lightly, 
But  how  long  will  it  stay? 

Virginia  Lotz — 12 A. 


the  Seasons 

Study 

The  hardest  time  in  all  the  year 
To  study  for  a  test 
Is  when  the  marks  of  spring  appear, 
And  nature’s  at  her  best. 

Who  cares  about  the  law  of  price, 
Distribution,  rent,  or  wages 
When  the  Sun’s  licking  up  the  ice 
And  Spring’s  in  its  early  stages? 

Even  if  there’s  a  test  on  hand 

Who  can  worry  about  supply  and 
demand, 

Consumer’s  curve,  or  marginal  land? 
When  Spring  has  come  to  take 
command. 

Squirming  over  the  dusty  books, 
Trying  to  concentrate, 

When  out  the  window  the  weather 
looks 

Like  the  perfect  day  to  skate. 

Peggy  Cleaver — 12 A. 


Snow  Flurries 


The  snow  came  flurrying  down 
On  a  cold  December  day. 

On  the  bundled  people  in  town 
The  snow  came  flurrying  down. 

Playing  pranks  just  like  a  clown 
Making  the  day  finer  than  one  in  May, 
The  snow  came  flurrying  down 
On  a  cold  December  day. 

Florence  Vigran — 12 A. 


Trees 


O  ice-shrouded  trees, 

Bending  under  your  fearful  load! 
What  right  have  I  to  complain? 

O  ice-shrouded  trees, 

You  taught  me  to  refrain 
From  grumbling  o’er  my  woes. 

O  ice-shrouded  trees, 

Bending  under  your  fearful  load. 

Virginia  Parrot — 12 A. 


A  Cloud 


Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining, 
When  the  sun  shines  through; 

So  what’s  the  use  of  crying; 

Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining. 

So  when  you  start  in  to  sighing, 
Always  remember  what  I  tell  you, 
Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining, 
When  the  sun  shines  through. 

Margaret  Weaver — 12A 


Winter 


Winter!  How  cruel  thou  art 
With  thy  winds  that  showeth  no  end, 
For  all  about  me  they  dart; 

Winter!  How  cruel  thou  art; 

In  the  forests  little  squirrels  do  start 
O’er  the  snow;  they  leap  from  their  den. 
Winter!  How  cruel  thou  art 
With  thy  winds  that  showeth  no  end. 

Alice  Lepper — 12 A. 


Moon 


Moon  shining  bright! 

You  are  beautiful  to  behold, 
Sending  out  your  silver  light; 

Moon  shining  bright! 

You  are  a  wonder  in  the  night, 

Big  and  bright  with  a  look  so  cold; 
Moon  shining  bright! 

You  are  beautiful  to  behold. 

Maxine  Steinbacker — 12 A. 


Harbor 


Smooth  ebony  waters  churned  to  froth 
by  Titanic  might; 

A  huge  black  hulk  cutting  steadily 
through  starless  night; 

A  deep-throated  whistle  booms  an  ap* 
peal  to  the  twinkling  shore; 

Journey’s  end;  other  shops  —  other 
people —  alone  no  more. 

William  Benninghoff — 11  A. 


Parasite 


Winding,  twisting,  swirling  vine. 

Why  choke  life  from  that  host  of  thine? 

Has  it  neither  right  to  live 

Nor  to  more  plants  some  life  to  give? 

Surrender,  destroyer,  thy  piercing  fangs 
To  better  objectives  in  this  world. 

In  the  balance  its  life  hangs 

Till  you  permit  your  hands  unfurled. 

Eleanor  Harrison — 12 A. 


Smoke 


The  smoke  drifts  lazily  o’er  the  town 
And  settles  we  know  not  where, 
Making  a  cover  of  heavy  black  down. 
The  smoke  drifts  lazily  o’er  the  town 
To  join  the  clouds  we  find  abound 
In  the  realms  of  the  earthly  air. 

The  smoke  drifts  lazily  o’er  the  town 
And  settles  we  know  not  where. 

Eugene  Hathaway — 12A 
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Housework  and  Me 

By  Alice  Wildermuth 


AS  I  softly  turned  the  knob  of  the 
front  door  in  preparing  to  leave 
the  house  quickly  and  very 
quietly,  I  was  shocked  and  not  a  little 
disappointed  to  discover  that  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  quite  a  squeak  since  the  last 
time  I  had  performed  such  an  action. 
As  the  door  noisily  announced  my  de¬ 
parture,  I  was  halted  suddenly  by  the 
voice  of  my  mother,  saying,  "Alice, 
where  are  you  going?” 

Foiled  again,  I  thought,  as  I  sweet¬ 
ly,  oh,  so  sweetly,  replied,  "I  was  just 
going  down  to  the  corner  to  mail  a  let¬ 
ter.” 

"Be  sure  to  come  right  back,  dear,” 
continued  Mother,  "I  am  counting  on 
you  to  do  the  housework  today,  since  I 
must  go  downtown.” 

Down,  down  sank  my  heart  at  the 
bright  prospects  of  the  long  awaited 
day  of  vacation.  As  I  made  the  much 
too  short  trip  to  the  mailbox  and  back, 
I  poured  into  my  soul  great  pity  for 
one  confined  to  such  a  prospect  as  a 
full  day  of  housework.  The  plans  I 
had  so  diligently  made  had  crumbled 
suddenly  to  nothingness.  My  ears  rang 
and  my  eyes  burned  with  hot  tears 
that  I  would  not  permit  myself  to  re¬ 
lease.  No,  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  have 
the  good  time  I  had  planned  with  the 
girls.  I’d  have  to  call  them  and  ex¬ 
plain!  That  was  the  hardest  thing, 
because  they  were  never  required  to 
do  things  like  cleaning  house,  making 
beds,  washing  dishes,  and  all  the  other 
unpleasant  things  included  in  house¬ 
work. 

Upon  arriving  at  home,  I  found  my 
mother  dressed  and  ready  for  depar¬ 
ture.  With  many  admonishing  "do’s” 
and  "don’t’s”  she  was  gone,  and  I  was 
alone,  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  work 
that  surrounded  me. 

I  first  made  a  quick  survey  of  the 
house.  The  living  room  was  in  great 
disorder.  Papers  were  strewn  over  the 
floor  as  the  result  of  my  brothers’  play¬ 
ful  habits.  Besides  the  many  misplaced 
articles,  flimsy  white  particles  of  dust 
adorned  every  object  in  the  room.  I 
proceeded  to  the  dining  room.  That 
was  in  much  the  same  condition,  if  not 
worse.  Reaching  the  kitchen,  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  stack  of  dishes  cluttering  up 
the  sink.  I  opened  the  door  to  my 
father’s  den,  but  with  a  gasp,  closed 
it  again.  His  desk,  files,  and  chairs 
were  piled  high  with  letters,  business 
forms,  samples,  and  such.  I  decided 
that  if  I  were  to  clean  that  room,  the 


first  thing  needed  would  be  a  waste¬ 
basket.  However,  Dad  would  probably 
rave  if  he  found  it  straightened  up 
thus,  and  so  I  would  have  an  excuse 
for  not  cleaning  it.  Having  talked  my¬ 
self  out  of  this  job,  I  proceeded  to, 
inspect  the  upstairs.  This  proved  to 
be  none  too  encouraging.  There  were 
three  beds  to  make  and  bedrooms  to 
clean,  besides  the  hall  and  bath.  The 
boys’  room  was  cluttered  up  with  pants, 
shirts,  hose,  and  shoes.  Anger  surged 
within  me  to  think  that  I  had  to  put 
away  their  clothes,  while  they  were  too 
lazy  or  careless  to  think  about  them. 
If  it  were  only  possible  to  clean  the 
room  without  removing  them,  I 
thought,  I  would  let  them  lie  until  the 
boys  came  home  and  make  them  put 
them  away.  In  Mother’s  room  there 
were  no  misplaced  articles,  but  then  I 
knew  there  would  not  be.  Mother  al¬ 
ways  kept  her  things  in  place.  My 
room  didn’t  look  so  bad  as  the  boys’, 
but  yet  not  like  Mother’s.  Here  and 
there  was  an  article  draped  over  a  door 
knob  or  chair,  while  a  pair  of  shoes 
rested  in  a  spot  much  needed  for  walk¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Since  the  inventory  of  work  to  be 
done  had  been  made,  I  decided  pos¬ 
sibly  the  next  move  was  to  get  busy  at 
the  task  ahead  of  me.  Resignedly  I 
took  up  the  work,  and,  much  to  my 

Dust  and  Mystery 

Oriental  twilight  and  a  landscape  turned 
to  blue, 

As  if  the  world  were  set  in  some  great 
sapphire 

Until  an  approaching  deeper  hue 
Quenches  the  glow  of  each  bronze 
spire. 

Dark,  dim  idols  against  a  fading  sky, 
And  dying  breezes  that  still  whisper, 
still  sigh; 

The  silence  of  the  temple  pulses  in 
rhyme 

With  its  secrets  of  centuries,  of  endless 
time. 

As  the  evening  fades,  so  shall  crumble 
the  wall 

Of  palace,  garden,  temple,  and  hall. 
And  the  sanctity  of  the  idol  grows  less 
and  less, 

But  still  come  sandaled,  peasant  feet 
Led  by  priests  of  curious  dress 
At  the  sound  of  the  thundering,  bronze 
gong. 

William  Benninghoff — 11  A. 


astonishment,  it  was  not  really  quite  so 
bad  as  I  had  persuaded  myself  it  was 
sure  to  be.  With  a  slightly  better 
mental  attitude  toward  the  work  at 
hand,  it  went  more  quickly;  and,  be¬ 
fore  so  very  many  hours  had  passed,  I 
had  finished  the  dirtiness  of  cleaning, 
the  sloppiness  of  washing  dishes,  and  I 
had  the  house  looking  its  best. 

Now  that  the  work  was  behind  me,  I 
was  rather  proud  of  myself  and  my  ac¬ 
complishments.  However,  when  I 
stopped  to  think  that  the  next  day,  the 
day  after  that,  and  each  ensuing  day 
would  necessitate  the  same  monotonous 
housework  as  that  which  I  had  just  so 
laboriously  performed,  it  is  not  extra¬ 
ordinary  of  me,  is  it,  to  wonder  if  it 
is  worth  it  after  all? 


Blind  Man’s  Thoughts 


I’ve  been  told,  my  friend,  most  men 
have  sight, 

That  there’s  a  world  wherein  there’s 
light, 

Wherewith  men  see  and  do  behold 

Earth’s  wonders  yet  to  me  untold. 

Oh,  yes,  and  they  have  told  me,  too. 

About  a  sky  of  wondrous  blue 

With  millions  of  stars  that  shine  each 
night, 

And  a  moon  and  a  sun  which  give  us 
light. 

But  to  me  the  days  and  nights  are  one; 

Darkness  without  moon,  star,  or  sun. 

I’ll  live  my  life  in  peace  and  wait 

For  Him  to  open  His  Pearly  Gate. 

Glen  Schoenfeld — 12A, 


Shades  of  Shakespeare 


If  out  of  the  sky  a  thunder  clap 
Dropped  Will  Shakespeare  in  my  lap* 
To  dwell  in  cities  loud  and  gory 
As  has  been  done  in  oft-told  story, 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Will  would  shirk 
From  brazen  huzzies  with  sneer  and 
smirk — 

But  not  for  long  I’m  sad  to  say. 

As  most  young  men  of  our  own  day 
Avon’s  bard  would  be  led  astray 
By  dazzling  beauties,  young  and  gay» 
The  roar  of  traffic  sadly  muddled 
Would  leave  Will  saddened  and  be¬ 
fuddled. 

With  many  pouts  he  would  go  home 
To  merrie  England  o’er  the  foam. 

Robert  Bastress — 12 A. 
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Trials  of  a  Caddie 


THE  life  of  a  caddie  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  it  is  far  from  being  unin¬ 
teresting.  A  caddie  who  has  even 
a  mediocre  sense  of  humor  can  never 
become  bored  with  his  line  of  work. 
The  thing  that  makes  this  work  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  fact  that  you  are  dealing 
with  people,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
dramatic  than  the  actual  experiences  of 
the  human  race.  Most  of  my  exper¬ 
iences  have  been  with  the  wealthy  class 
of  people,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  golf  is  what  is  called 
a  rich  man’s  game,  or  pastime. 

The  situation  was  so,  that  in  the 
boom  years  of  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-nine,  a  man,  to  become  a 
member  of  one  of  the  more  ex¬ 
clusive  clubs,  had  to  have  a  very 
good  rating  on  Brad  Street  and 
had  to  know  the  right  people. 
However,  that  situation  no  long¬ 
er  exists,  because  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  The  aristocracy  is  allow¬ 
ing  the  man  of  moderate  means 
to  be  admitted  to  their  clubs, 
because  they  need  the  money  to 
tide  their  clubs  over  the  rough 
spots;  and  so  in  later  years  I 
have  dealt  with  another  type  of 
people. 

I  started  caddying  at  the  Fort 
Wayne  Country  Club  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  that  has 
been  my  home  course  ever  since. 

I  have  caddied  at  other  courses, 
but  most  of  my  bag  toting  has 
been  at  the  Country  Club.  I 
was  lured  into  the  caddying 
game  by  the  prospect  of  earn¬ 
ing  money.  I  found  that  I  could 
earn  money,  and  so  I  stuck. 

Since  that  time  the  returns  have  de¬ 
creased  frightfully,  but  I  still  stick  be¬ 
cause  I  like  it. 

The  trials  of  a  caddie  are  many,  but 
the  chief  ordeal  is  the  one  of  getting 
employment.  On  first  applying  at  a 
golf  course  for  a  job  as  caddie,  the 
employment  seeker  is  hazed  almost  to 
the  point  of  insanity.  Some  of  the 
trials  to  which  a  newcomer  is  put  are 
a  ducking  in  the  swimming  pool  in  the 
chill  hours  of  the  morning  while  fully 
clothed,  being  seated  on  a  fountain  in 
which  the  water  has  been  turned  on, 
running  a  gauntlet  of  paddlers,  or  per¬ 
haps  having  to  submit  to  a  "Dutch 
Rub,”  in  which  sand  is  rubbed  into  the 
scalp  with  a  brush.  If  the  victim  re¬ 
turns  to  caddie,  after  being  submitted 
to  these  tortures,  he  is  practically  con- 


By  Don  Harrison 

sidered  one  of  the  boys.  However,  the 
troubles  do  not  cease  with  getting  to 
be  one  of  the  gang.  The  next  thing 
is  the  actual  caddying.  The  next  thing 
given  a  number,  which  it  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  place  on  the  caddie  card.  The 
caddie  who  is  the  first  there  in  the 
morning  will  be  the  first  one  to  place 
his  number  on  the  card,  and  subse¬ 
quently  he  will  get  the  first  job  of  the 
day.  The  second  caddie  there  will  be 


second,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  To 
get  a  job  you  must  arrive  early  enough 
to  place  your  number  ahead  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  caddies.  To  me  it  seems  a 
great  ordeal  to  arise  in  what  seems  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  leave  a  warm 
bed  to  scamper  out  to  a  golf  course. 

After  receiving  a  job  your  troubles 
still  do  not  cease.  You  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  tight-fisted,  sour  old  repro¬ 
bate  to  caddie  for  who  will,  if  his  game 
is  rotten,  vent  his  disgust  with  things 
in  general  on  the  caddie.  Or  you  may 
have  got  some  dub  who  proceeds  to 
cover  practically  the  whole  course  on 
every  hole  that  he  plays  by  wildly  hook¬ 
ing  and  slicing  the  ball  all  over  the 
place.  This  type  of  player  is  rather 
common  about  a  golf  course.  Then, 
too,  there  are  woman  golfers  who  will 


load  a  caddie  down  with  things  to  carry, 
such  as  hats,  gloves,  jackets,  cigarettes, 
purses,  lipsticks,  pencils,  score  cards, 
and  numerous  other  articles.  Once  in 
a  while  a  caddie  is  fortunate  enough  to 
get  to  caddie  for  a  man  who  is  both 
genial  and  liberal.  I  have  found, 
though,  that  it  is  always  best  to  pre¬ 
pare  yourself  for  the  worst,  and  if  you 
get  something  better  you  are  pleasantly 
surprised. 

I  have  had  many  strange  ex¬ 
periences  in  my  work  as  a  cad¬ 
die;  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  quite  numerous,  I  shall  re¬ 
late  to  you  the  strangest.  I 
went  to  Chicago,  in  the  summer 
of  nineteen  thirty-three,  to  cad¬ 
die  for  a  friend  in  the  Western 
Open,  a  golf  tournament  which 
was  being  held  there.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  course  where  the 
tournament  was  to  be  played,  I 
learned  that  I  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  caddie  on  account  of 
the  rules  of  the  local  caddie  un¬ 
ion.  There  was  nothing  else  for 
me  to  do  then,  but  watch  the 
tournament.  On  the  morning  of 
the  second  day  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  while  watching  my  friend 
play,  I  noticed  quite  a  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  crowd  ahead  of  us. 
We  went  ahead  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  and  discovered  that 
the  police  were  arresting  a  no¬ 
torious  racketeer  on  a  vagrancy 
charge.  The  charge,  we  later 
found  out,  was  dismissed  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  evidence,  and 
the  police  merely  preferred 
the  charge  to  inconvenience  the 
racketeer,  who  was  playing  in  the  tour¬ 
nament.  We  thought  nothing  more  of 
the  affair  until,  on  returning  to  the 
hotel  at  which  we  were  staying,  my 
friend  was  accosted  by  a  man  who 
stuck  a  rather  ugly  looking  gun  in  his 
midriff,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  knew 
what  people  in  Chicago  did  with  rats. 
My  friend  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
was  then  persuaded  to  sit  down.  The 
gun  was  the  chief  form  of  persuasion. 
At  this  time  I  arrived  upon  the  scene; 
and  was  also  persuaded  to  sit  down. 
All  our  queries  as  to  what  was  up  were 
greeted  with  silence.  In  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  another  man  appeared  and 
informed  our  guard  to  give  us  our  lib¬ 
erty.  He  then  begged  our  pardons, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
readily  gave.  He  next  explained  that 
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we  were  being  held  because  of  our 
presence  at  the  arrest  of  the  racketeer 
that  morning,  and  my  friend  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  a  detective,  and  was 
being  held  until  his  identity  was  clearly 
established.  I  am  very  glad  that  my 
friend  was  not  a  detective,  because  I 
would  not  care  to  incur  the  ill  will  of 
those  gangsters  who  were  out  to  avenge 
the  arrest  of  their  pal.  The  men  then 
took  us  down  stairs  and  bought  our 
dinners.  We  were  not  again  molested, 
but  we  breathed  more  easily  when  we 
arrived  safely  home. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  if  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life,” 
caddying  is  a  very  spicy  business. 


The  Gun 


The  gun  resounded  through  the  hills 
While  the  world  stood  still 
To  listen  to  the  barking  gun 
And  wonder  whether  it  should  run. 

The  gun  resounded  through  the  hills 
While  the  twinkling  rill  ran  still 
To  listen  to  the  barking  gun 
And  wonder  whether  it  were  fun. 

To  have  a  gun  so  near  the  hills 
To  make  the  world  stand  still 
And  listen  to  the  barking  gun 
And  wonder  whether  it  should  run. 
The  gun  resounded  through  the  hills 
While  the  munition-maker  his  pocket 
fills 

While  listening  to  the  barking  gun 
And  wondering  whether  they  should 
run. 

Evelyn  Kayser — 12 A 


Color  of  Life 


Color  has  such  lovely  shading, 

Dark  and  light  and  in  between; 
Different  hues  to  lightness  fading 
Into  whiteness,  gently  grading. 
Intensest  tones  connoting  splendor 
Of  the  world’s  great  mystery; 
Brightness  in  the  fun  and  revel, 
Splashed  in  tragic  history. 

Mildred  Steward — 12 A. 


Poe 


Morbid  Edgar  Allen  Poej 
To  fail  was  written  as  his  fate. 

For  him  life  did  not  gently  flow. 
Morbid  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 

Left  strange,  gruesome  works  to  show 
That  with  loved  poets  he  could  rate. 
Morbid  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 

To  fail  was  written  as  his  fate. 

Margaret  Sparling — 12 A. 


King  Winter 


One  day  last  week  King  Winter 
marched  in  with  all  his  grandeur  and 
took  possession  of  the  city.  Just  before 
dusk  large  white  flakes  of  snow  came 
tumbling  about  our  ears,  giving  the 
impression  that  they  had  made  a  wager 
as  to  which  one  could  reach  the  earth 
first.  This  continued  for  the  remainder 
o  fthe  day  and  the  following  night. 

Next  morning  one  awoke  to  a  world 
of  crystal  silveriness.  Jack  Frost,  the 
general’s  able  aide-de-camp,  had  assist¬ 
ed  in  every  way  possible  to  make  the 
surrender  of  every  dark  and  gloomy 
object  complete.  The  windows,  trees, 
and  fences  had  so  gradually  been  en¬ 
crusted  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice  that 
the  changing  of  the  landscape  was  no 
more  noticed  than  the  creeping  of  a  fog 
over  the  sea.  The  most  delicate  and 
intricate  designs  imaginable  were 
worked  in  the  ice  as  if  some  fairy  had 
danced  lightly  over  the  surface,  leaving 
a  permanent  record  of  her  gayety. 

Then  old  Sol,  angry  at  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  bold  King  Winter,  took  his 
place  in  the  heavens.  Soon  the  intru¬ 
der  was  vanquished,  with  only  the 
shrunken  mounds  of  snow  left  to  re¬ 
mind  one  of  last  night’s  visitor. 

Katharine  Crofts — 10B. 


Daniel  Boone 


Through  the  wilderness  he  forced  his 
way, 

Past  hostile  Indian  tribes; 

He  alone  kenned  how  the  land  did 
lay; 

Through  the  wilderness  he  forced  his 
way. 

Bold,  careless,  free  and  gay, 

Winning  the  Red  Men  without  bribes; 

Through  the  wilderness  he  forced  his 
way 

Past  hostile  Indian  tribes. 

Martha  Boone — 12 A 


Lava 


Seething,  molten,  steaming  devil, 

Why  destroy  all  that  is  good? 

From  the  mountain  with  your  evil 
Seething,  molton,  steaming  devil, 

You  bump  and  slide  with  broiling 
bubble 

O’er  the  house  of  brotherhood. 
Seething,  molten,  steaming  devil, 

Why  destroy  all  that  is  good? 

Eleanor  Harrison — 12A. 


Lost  Love 


Oh!  loved  one  that  has  strayed  away 
When  wilt  thou  return? 

Why  did  you  leave  in  this  cruel  way? 

A  lost  love  that  still  doth  yearn. 

I  have  scanned  the  world  wide  for  one 
like  thee, 

But  much  to  my  regret 
I  find  not  a  soul  that  appeals  to  me 
As  you,  whom  I  cannot  forget. 

Over  hills,  plains,  and  mountains  I 
have  tramped 

From  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other; 

But  all  in  vain,  I  see  a  lamp 

That  shines  for  thee  and  not  another. 

Jean  Pressler — 12B. 


The  Future 


To  graduate  from  this  old  school 
Is  like  plunging  into  a  new  pool. 

The  water  at  first  is  different  and 
strange, 

As  is  life  until  you  can  arrange 
To  paddle  your  course  and  each  stroke 
weigh 

So  that  as  you  progress  and  draw  your 

pay 

Your  name  is  known  near  and  far 
Because  you  are  shooting  better  than 
par 

By  giving  your  children,  not  life,  as  a 
sham, — 

Because  you  plunged  in,  didn’t  sink, 
but  swam. 

Bernard  Swanson — 12 A. 


Today  They  Live 

Macbeth,  blood-thirsty  man, 

Your  treacherous  kind  have  not  fled; 
Through  thy  strong  mind  ambition  ran. 
Macbeth,  blood-thirsty  man, 

You  are  the  father  of  this  hated  clan; 
Murderous  tribes  of  tyrants  are  still 
bred. 

Macbeth,  blood-thirsty  man, 

Your  treacherous  kind  have  not  fled. 

Helen  Novitsky — 12A. 


Tiny  Dancing  Feet 

O  tiny  little  dancing  feet 
You  never  seem  to  tire; 

Lightly  you  prance  a-down  the  street 
O  tiny  little  dancing  feet, 

Keeping  rhythm  to  a  musical  beat 
That  other  girls  admire. 

O  tiny  little  dancing  feet 
You  never  seem  to  tire. 

Margaret  Geyer — 12A 
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